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History of the Five-Year Plan 


Here is an extraordinary book, something you'll 
be proud to own—“The Land Without Unem- 
ployment in Pictures.” Over 200 pages—more 
than 300 full page and half page photographs, 
of such beauty, startling clarity and unsurpassed 
reproduction you will scarcely believe your 
eyes! A complete photographic history of the 
Five-Year Plan—the Soviet workers—at work, 
at study, at play—every phase of Soviet life and 
activity, with titles in English, French and 
German. 








This beautiful book was printed on finest paper, in Germany, Soviet Rusia. 
before Hitler. Thousands of copies were burned by Nazi bar- 


barians. For its thrilling interest, for its sheer beauty, for its 
educational value, it is a book you'll proudly show your friends, 
a book you'll prize and treasure your whole lifetime. Published 
to sell at a high price—we can make our readers a truly astound- If you are not a subscriber, take 


ing offer. advantage of this marvelous offer! 
; - Each month the magazine gets 
* _ better and better. Make sure you 
Wh. i don’t miss a number, have it sent 
e you by mail. A larger and better 
magazine is under way — with 
: many surprises. Mail the coupon 
Indeed—almost given away?; A limited number of copies have now. 
come into our possession. Now, the regular subscription price 
to this magazine, SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY, is $1 a year. Just 
add 50c to this low price—and we'll include the book. $1.50 for 
this book—and a whole year of SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY! 
Could not be duplicated in this country now for many times this 
amount. An enormous bargain. Hurry your order! 


USE THIS COUPON 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY—Desk 23, 
80 East 11th Street, New York City. 


Enclosed is $1.50. Send me the valuable book of photos—“Land 
Without Unemployment’’-—and put me down. for a year’s sub to 
SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY. 


Canadian and Foreign $2.00 
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yy our January number we stated that 
the shot that struck down Sergei M. 
Kirov in Leningrad on December 1 was 


the signal for a general: offensive against . 


the Soviet Union such as had not been 
seen since the first critical years of the 
Revolution. Unfortunately, we were not 
mistaken. Hardly had that number been 
issued before the pack of Soviet haters 
were in full cry with the mangy blood- 


. hound, William Randolph Hearst, in the 


lead. And no sooner had we attended to 
this unscrupulous liar in our February 
issue than the Roosevelt administration 
itself showed its teeth. In four and a half 
minutes it wiped out the efforts of years 
to promote sound economic relationships 
between the United States and the USSR. 
The debt and credit negotiations have been 
summarily broken off to the tune of loud 
and prolonged applause from the fascists 
of the Reich, the war lords of Japan, and 





The present Russian govern- 
ment has never borrowed a 
nickel from the American gov- 
ernment, or incurred any private 
obligations in this country or 
anywhere else that have not been 
met on the nail. Our claims 
against the USSR are based on 
the confiscation of American 
property after the Revolution. 
Confiscation is a practice that we 
ourselves have followed, as when 
we took without compensation 
the property in Negro slaves in 
1863, and the property in dis- 
tilleries and breweries during na- 
tional prohibition. Under normal 
economic conditions a very large 
trade is possible between Amer- 
ica and Russia. Our government, 
with at least 11,000,000 men out 
of work, and in the midst of the 
worst depression in history, has 
deliberately turned its back on 
that trade.—The New Republic. 











all the home-brew varieties of our own re- 
actionary elements. The classic saying— 
“Beware of the Greeks bearing gifts”— 
stands amended. To day it is necessary 
to state: “Beware of Uncle Sam bearing 
friendship.” 


H’*S that crafty old horse trader pulled 
a fast one on the Soviet Union? Let 
us examine some of the salient facts. In 
November, 1933, the United States recog- 
nized the USSR. An agreement was made 
between Roosevelt and Litvinov for the 











Ghote? 


“I trust that relations (between the U.S. and the USSR) will grow closer and more 


intimate with each passing year. 


The cooperation of our governments in the great work 


of preserving peace would be the cornerstone of an enduring friendship.” 
—Franklin D. Roosevelt to Maxim Litvinoff, Nov. 23, 1933. 


settlement of debts by offering a loan to 
the Soviet Union and considering counter- 
claims. In February, 1934, the Export- 
Import Bank was organized to make im- 
mediate arrangements for trade with the 
USSR while negotiations were pending. 
The following month this same bank passed 
a secret resolution refusing to grant credits 
to the Soviet Union until the Kerensky- 
Czarist debts were settled. This was not 
only counter to the original purpose of the 
bank, but failed to take into consideration 
the counter-claims of the Soviet Union 
which had not been settled. In April the 
Johnson Bill opposing loans to countries 
in default was passed, with an amendment 
excluding the Export-Import Bank. But 
the amendment was a joker, since at this 
time the bank revealed its secretly passed 
resolution barring the Soviet Union from 
credits. The Attorney-General then stated 
that the Johnson Bill included the Soviet 
Union within its provisions and according- 
ly credits were not in order. This also was 
done without considering counter-claims. 
In subsequent conversations between Troy- 
anovsky and Hull in Washington, and 
Litvinov and Bullitt in Moscow, the United 
States went back on its agreement by 
which recognition had been declared and 
refused to consider the question of loans. 
These conversations culminated in the 
breaking off of negotiations late in Janu- 
ary, followed immediately by the black- 
listing of Soviet manganese, withdrawal of 
naval and air attachés from Moscow, re- 
duction in the consular staff in that city, 
and abandonment of the project to build 
a new embassy. 


| perenne there is a_ political 
significance to Washington’s action 
that goes beyond the business of debts and 


Which Is It to Be, Mr. President — 


credits. The resolutions of Senators Tink- 
ham and Barbour, recommending the 
severance of diplomatic relations with 
Moscow, the virulent anti-Soviet campaign 
being carried on in the Hearst-Macfadden 
yellow press and among numerous reac- 
tionary groupings in the U. S., the avowed 
eastern orientation of the Nazis toward 
Soviet Ukraine, Japan’s moves to reduce 
China to complete vassalage prior to its 
ultimate thrust against the USSR—these 
are a few straws in the wind. The Scripps- 
Howard papers have noted editorially the 
“provocative manner” of breaking off ne- 
gotiations and have hinted strongly ‘at 
Roosevelt’s trend toward Hearst. The 
New York Times declared that “the failure 
of negotiations is expected to stimulate 
agitation already growing in favor of 
withdrawal of diplomatic recognition,” 
and that the rift “delights the Germans.” 
The New York Post stated that Roosevelt’s 
action “has strengthened the hand of the 
Japanese generals who wish to push on 
from Manchuria into Mongolia, North 
China and Siberia.” A few days after 
negotiations were called off the Japanese 
Minister of War demanded the largest war 
budget in the history of that nation and 
made specific mention of the “menace” 
of the Soviet Union. Germany, too, de- 
manded the strengthening of her eastern 
borders, facing the Soviet Ukraine, and 
reiterated her opposition to the Eastern 
Locarno security pact. With Roosevelt 
lending a helping hand to the united front 
of the imperialist nations against the Soviet 
Union, the Russian people can well say 
with Voltaire: “We can take care of our 
enemies. Protect us from our friends.” 
As for the American people, the fact must 
be brought home to them that Roosevelt’s 
action had definitely strengthened the re- 
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actionary and fascist elements in the 
United States and has definitely brought 
nearer the day for another world war. 


pak odes with fascists everywhere 
1VE declaring their lack of faith in 
democracy and destroying the last ves- 
tiges of civil liberties, the USSR has ex- 
tended new democratic rights to the masses. 
The Seventh All-Union Congress of the 
Soviet Union, held last month, provided 
for the following changes in the Constitu- 
tion: (1) direct elections instead of in- 
direct elections of the higher organs of 
government; (2) the secret ballot instead 
of voting by show of hands; (3) equaliza- 
tion of the vote between the peasants and 
industrial workers, the latter having hither- 
to had one delegate for every 25,000 voters 
to one for every 125,000 voters of the 
peasantry in the Congresses of the Soviets. 


bs do these changes in the Soviet 
Constitution mean? To answer this 
question it is necessary to remember con- 
ditions in the USSR in 1923, when the 
Constitution was framed. At that time 
agriculture, which dominated the country, 
was largely in private hands. There were 
35,000 small peasants and many Kulaks. 
Trade was also largely private, such own- 
ership of the means of production con- 
stituting 51 percent of the national econo- 
my. To insure the building of Socialism 
against the attempts to resort capitalism 
it was necessary to have indirect voting 
so that the higher organs of government 
would represent the most advanced ele- 
ments. It was necessary to vote by hand 
so as to expose Kulaks and others who 
would use the secret ballot to spread their 
counter-revolutionary influence. Likewise 
it was necessary to give the worker pro- 


portionately greater rights because he was 








It is a far cry from the cordial con- 
versations between President Roosevelt 
and M. Litvinov of fifteen months ago 
to the undiplomatic abruptness with 
which the State Department ended ne- 
gotiations with the Soviet government 
last week. ... While these negotiations 
progressed, Russia’s relations with 
France improved, so that what we of- 
fered in short-term credits was no bet- 
ter than what might have been ob- 
tained in Paris, perhaps even in Ger- 
many and Great Britain, without 
paying the price of appearing to 
recognize debts contracted by earlier 
Russian governments. At the same 
time the Soviets’ need for foreign 
machinery decreased through the im- 
provement of internal economic con- 
ditions. Yet the State Department 
took no account of these changes, 
consulted no interests of our own so 
far as we can see, and in the end 
slammed the door on further discus- 
sion. We must ask some questions. 
Who was it who insisted that the ne- 
gotiations must end? Was it the Presi- 
dent? Was it by any far-fetched 
chance Secretary Hull? Was it Mr. 
Kelley, chief of the Eastern European 
Division, who all along has appeared 
to have an animus against the Soviet 
Government? If it- was Mr. Kelley, 
how does it happen that he is al- 


lowed so much influence in American 


affairs? 
—THE NATION 














not tied down mentally to a private 
economy. 


B* 1934 this picture changed so dras- 
tically under Socialist Construction 
that entirely different conditions were 
made possible. The Kulak and private 
trader were defeated. The working class 
had grown enormously in strength. Ninety- 
six percent of the means of production was 
socialized. Indirect elections, therefore, 
could be replaced by direct elections, thus 
tying the higher organs of government 
more closely to the masses. The secret 
ballot could be introduced not only with- 
out fear of Kulak influence but also for 
the purpose of making possible the ex- 
posure of the weaknesses in the develop- 
ment of Socialism, and as a direct chal- 
lenge to beaurocratic elements. And final- 
ly, thanks to the unqualified success of 
collectivized farming and the consequent 
dwindling of ideological differences be- 
tween agricultural workers and industrial 
workers, equalization of voting was also 
possible and would be important in further 














The fact of the matter is that the 
Soviet Union is now in a s 


position, and knows it. Its total for- 
eign committments have been reduced 
to about $125,000,000, whereas its 
gold production this year will be 
above $250,000,000, with another 
$150,000,000 surplus from its foreign 
trade balance and “Torgsin” sales. 

WALTER DURANTY—N. Y. TIMES 























cementing the ties between the two groups. 
The extension of democratic rights shows 
that Socialism today is an enduring reality 
not only in the Soviet economy but also 
in the minds of the Soviet masses. 


ty we go to press we note that the Hearst 

yellow papers are suffering from an- 
other violent attack of the anti-Soviet 
rabies. “Six Million Starve To Death In 
The Ukraine” screams the headline across 
page one and underneath, are trotted out 
the stale, old lies about starvation, pesti- 
lence and death. In our last issue we 
published statements by such reputable re- 
porters as Walter Duranty and Harold 
Denny definitely refuting these abominable 
slanders, statements cabled to the New 
York Times in response to just such stories 
about the Soviet Ukraine from the poison- 
ous pens of Dr. Ammendé and his pals. 
We also pointed out that Hearst was grind- 
ing out propaganda in favor of the Nazis 
in Germany and Nazi tactics in the United 
States. When it is remembered that the 
Nazis have openly proclaimed that expan- 
sion for Germany lies in the east and have 
shown in act and deed that by the “east” 
they mean the Soviet Ukraine, Hearst’s 
new attack stands revealed in all its sinis- 
ter implications. 
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Hearst or the American Workers ? 
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OVIET-AMERICAN relations are in 
crisis. Upon whom may one lay the 
finger of responsibility? Those who 

have followed the torturous course of ne- 
gotiations since the visit of Maxim Litvinov 
in the Fall of 1933 have seen numerous, 
swift and bewildering changes of front by 
the Washington administration. Litvinov 
sailed from New York after lengthy con- 
versations with President Roosevelt and the 
State Department in the belief that all 
main questions at issue on both the debt 
problem and future trade between the two 
countries had been settled. There re- 
mained—so Washington permitted every- 
one to believe—only the minor details of 
working out specific formulas on a recip- 
rocal basis covering the debt, future credits 
and the possibility of a loan from the 
United States. 

Despite the acknowledged dominance of 
the administration in the last Congress, the 
Johnson act was allowed to pass. This 
prohibited the extension of loans to nations 
in default. Then came the ruling of the 
Attorney-General, who would not have 
dared act without the President’s consent, 
declaring the USSR as in default because 
of the Kerensky debt—money it never re- 
ceived and which, as everyone knows, was 
used by white guard interventionists or 
stolen by political crooks. Thus the Ex- 
port-Import Bank, set up to facilitate the 
movement of goods and credit on behalf of 
the Soviet Union, was rendered useless. 
Since exchange of Ambassadors, the State 
Department has shown progressive signs of 
dissolving the purpose and intent of the 
original rapprochement. 

Secretary Hull, with the consent of the 
President, has ultimately succeeded in 
making recognition sterile. 

Those who worked for and finally saw 
the achievement of recognition must won- 
der what happened. There are two main 
reasons for Washington’s about-face. First 
is the tremendous tory pressure on the ad- 
ministration in recent months. Second is 
the State Department’s growing supineness 
in the face of the rough-shod march of 
Japanese imperialism in the Orient. 

To understand the force exerted by these 
two facts, one must recall the two main 
reasons that caused Washington to grant 
recognition. The first was to pull the bit 
on Japanese expansion; the second was to 
give an industrial shot in the arm to a col- 
lapsing economy with Soviet orders. Sub- 
sidiary reasons were the strong public de- 
mand for recognition and the use of this 
demand by the Democratic Party at its 
convention and during the election. 


On the domestic front it is plain that 
Roosevelt and his administration have 
veered sharply to the right. One need only 
point to the President’s unveiled attack on 
labor in his pronouncement on the auto 
code; his determination to eliminate 
grants to the unemployed and his adminis- 
tration’s retreat before the tory attack in 
the direction of fascism. The sterilization 
of relations between the U.S.A. and the 
USSR is consistent with the general reac- 
tionary trend. 


Hearst 





SOVIET-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


It is a trend, however, that is more in 
the nature of a planned and deliberate 
push. One does not have to read John 
Spivak’s exposes in the New Masses to be 
aware that reaction has recovered from the 
depression jitters sufficiently to gather its 
forces against harder days yet to come. 
When you start off on the mad race to the 
right, your first shots are fired at the ex- 
treme left. That is what accounts for the 
eagle-screaming of the Hearst rags, the re- 
doubled red-baiting of Col. McCormick’s 
Tribune, Macfadden’s anti-Soviet screams 
and the hysterical yelps from the Liberty 
League. 


Several Congressmen are already polish- 
ing up resolutions for the cutting off of 
relations between the two countries. At a 
word from the administration they will 
never see the light of day. But the straws 
in the wind—Hull’s curt statements; the 
pigeon-holding of Moscow Embassy build- 
ing plans and the closing of the Consulate- 
General there—make one wonder whether 
or not the administration inspired them. 


On the international front the game is 
more complicated. The Soviet-American 
rapprochement was plainly intended as a 
curb to Japan. Why, now, is that curb 
weakened? Has the failure of Chiang Kai- 
Shek’s militarism to conquer the growth of 
the Soviets in China resulted in a mutual 








Under favorable conditions, said 
W.L. Clayton, of Anderson, Clayton & 
Co., Houston, the world’s largest cot- 
ton concern, 500,000 bales of Ameri- 
can cotton could have been sold an- 
nually to the Soviet Union. That 
vision today went glimmering. 

Maxim Litvinoff, Russia’s Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, had said that his 
government was ready to order a bil- 
lion dolars’ worth of manufactured 
goods and raw materials provided it 
received adequate credit facilities. 
That prospect has gone by the boards. 

David Ostrinsky, American econo- 
mist and student of Russia, had es- 
timated that a Russian market for 
$5,000,000,000 worth of American 
goods was available during the next 
decade. It does not seem so now. 


Ralph Budd, president of the Bur- 
lington Lines, had estimated that Rus- 
sia needed $2,500,000,000 worth of 
material and technical aid to put her 
existing railway system in condition, 
and that another billion was needed 
for an additional 25,000 miles of 
tracks. America, which hoped to get 
in on the ground floor of this colossal 
business, is now decidedly out. 


Beyond the fact that the Soviet 
Union and the United States do not 
agree, the reason for the sensational 
collapse of negotiations is still a mys- 
tery. Within the State Department 
are the same forces which opposed 
Russian recognition from the first. 
Outside the department the same in- 
fluences which opposed recognition 
are endeavoring to have recognition 
withdrawn. 


—NEW YORK WORLD-TELEGRAM 


























Lies About the Soviet Union! 






determination of the powers—including 
Japan and the United States—to stand to- 
gether for the protection of their vested 
interests there? Have Japan’s unrestrained 


‘and martial conquests on the Asiatic main- 


land and her abrogation of the Pacific pact 
slammed the “open door” in Washington’s 
face so hard that it is afraid? Or is Wash- 
ington pondering the relative merits of one 
country marching determinedly and suc- 
cessfully towards socialism and another 
still tasting the fruit of the profit system 
for the greater glory of the few and the 
misery of the many? 

These questions cannot now be answered 
in the light of the facts available to the 
outside observer. But one thing is plain, 
the Soviet Union is far less disturbed by 
recent developments than the gentlemen 
whose public clamor and private wire-pull- 
ing have brought them about. Soviet trade 
already stands at $12,000,000—a mere 
trifle compared to what such trade might 
be under more favorable conditions. If it 
goes lower, it will be like a penny lost 
down a grating to the USSR. On the other 
hand, given loans and credits, the Soviet 
Union is prepared to spend hundreds of 
millions. 

But whatever is up the sleeves of the 
boys in the administration and their pals 
over in the neighborhood of Broad and 
Wall Streets, friends of the Soviet Union 
may rest content in the knowledge that it 
is out of the woods and well able to take 
care of itself. 


Roosevelt once amused the public with 
a remark that went something like, we don’t 
quite know where we are going, but we are 
on our way. True. But observers of the 
USSR are struck by the always patent fact 
that the Soviets know exactly where they 
are going and are also on their way. 


In this connection one is tempted to 
quote a paragraph from a resolution on 
foreign affairs passed by the 1930 Soviet 
Congress: 


“While holding it necessary further to 
develop economic relations with the cap- 
italist world through the strict and in- 
violable monopoly of foreign trade, and 
to make the fullest use of the technical 
methods of the foremost capitalist coun- 
tries in order to hasten the industrializa- 
tion of the USSR, the Sixteenth Congress 
stresses the importance of speed in the 
development of the Bolshevik spirit . . . 
to ensure the economic independence of 
the USSR, to consolidate the defensive 
powers of the Workers’ State and to 
frustrate any attempt at intervention by 
world imperialism.” 


Let Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Hull paste 
that in their hats for 1935. 
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ASIA TRANSFORMED 


By SHAPURYI SAKLATVALA 


... late Member of the British House of Commons. 


HE Soviet Union has gradually solved 

with success many problems of hu- 
man life which are baffling the rest of 
the capitalist world. One big problem 
is that of variety of national and power- 
less minorities. All capitalist countries 
have to admit that human history has 
been full of sordid chapters of cruelty and 
inhumanity of man towards man because 
they had different religions, or belonged 
to different races or had cultures of differ- 
ent origin. 

The mere periodical slaughter was 
not the only penalty for helpless peo- 
ple to pay but, through such racial preju- 
dices, large masses of humanity have been 
pushed backward, kept backward and used 
as beasts of burden by people who prided 
themselves as superiors. Just think of the 
negroes of America, the depressed class of 
untouchables in India and of the artifically 
cultivated Moslem-Hindu strife. The Jews 
and the Armenians have paid their penal- 
ties for doing no harm to anyone but for 
being Jews or Armenians. Then one en- 
ters into the heart of Asia, one finds an 
ethnological museum of large groups and 
small groups and sub-groups within the 
small groups. They were condemned by 
the whole world, even when the world 
knew nothing about them. The Tartar 
was proverbially an equivalent of a cruel, 
uncouth barbarian. The Uzbek or the 
Kasak or the Turkeman or the Kurd or 
the Nomad of the desert were scarcely 
given credit for being human beings and 
the Tadgik or the Georgian was perhaps 
accepted to have been civilized once, but 
not today. 


I have now had the privileged op- 
portunity of going around to these terri- 
tories and seeing these new comrades of 
mine inside the USSR, no longer as sub- 
jects of a central power but as equal co- 
operators with all men and all women of 
all nationalities inside the USSR. 


People usually say that seeing is believ- 
ing; no doubt what I did see can no 
longer be refuted but, the progress and the 
achievements of these once despised na- 
tionals in such a short time are so mar- 
velous, so incredible, as people say, that 
when you see them you ask yourself 
whether you should really believe them. 

You go to tashkent and see the 
President of the Socialist Soviet Repub- 
lic of Uzbekistan, comrade Akhum 
Babayev, once a despised illiterate boy 
working as a land-slave with his brother 
on somebody’s land and today the man 
who saw the light of Lenin, the regulator 
and administrator of the land of his 
people, with his brother still working in 
the same farm lands, but the land which 
belong to the people, to the Uzbeks and 
not to the kulaks or the imperialist Rus- 
sian settler. He took his part in the mak- 
ing of the Great Revolution and the Great 
Revolution took its part in the making of 


him and his people. One has to go and 
see him, see his Prime Minister Faizula, 
whose face speaks his character and see 
that wonderful and remarkable woman 
comrade Abidova, the administrator of 
the city of Tashkent, which now has a 
population of 550,000 instead of the 250,- 
000. 


All Europe cannot produce a woman 
of greater talent, power and capacity 
for administration and _ she, twenty 
years ago, was one of the despised 
ones, literally sold at the age of 11 to be 
the wife and drudge of some old idler. 
Look at the old city of Tashkent and old 
Samarkand and old Fergana completely 
changed when placed under the direct 
rule of these despised nationals, the Uz- 
beks, the Tadgiks, the Kurds who now 
decide there on equal terms with a few 
of their Russian comrades. Illiteracy is 
gone, social superstition is gone, mental 
difidence is gone, ill-health is gone, ig- 
norance is gone. The barbarians of the 


desert have become capable administrators . 


better than our rulers in Europe have 
proved to be, they have become pioneers 
and founders of industries on a larger 
scale than the so-called civilized Asiatics 
of ‘India have been doing under British 
influence, and what they have got they are 
determined to defend, as you may soon see 
by an evening spent with the Uzbek cav- 
alry. 

And the same comes true of the 
Tadgiks. Changed? Change is not the 
name, but really and truly revolutionized 
through the revolution. Their adminis- 
trators, their universities, their mills and 
factories, their new socialist towns and 
cities, their creches and kindergartens for 
young babies, their hydro-electric power 
works, their laughing, smiling healthy 
working women and their Tadgik cavalry 
fill_you with surprise. You see concrete 
facts of life and yet with your knowledge 
of the old world calumnies of these peo- 
ple, your mind wonders whether to be- 
lieve what the eye reports or not. Col- 
lective farms would be a novelty even to 
the advanced European and American 
farm workers. And yet, within a 
period of five years to these Tartars, Turks 
and Uzbeks, Kurds and Kazaks, collective 
farms seem to be a life-long habit and 


their management and cultivation and 


their account keeping and, above all, even 
their working of the social insurance 
schemes, with their creches and their medi- 
cal depots, their schools and theatres in 
the farming villages simply astounds us. 
One would look at such performances with 
admiration if Canadian, Australian or 
American farmers were doing it, but to 
believe it of these small, untutored Asiatic 
nations is something beyond the experi- 
ence of people from capitalist countries. 
Go to Askhabad and see the proletarian 
Turkeman rulers of Turkmenistan. 


No modern city anywhere could show 
more progress made within the last 
five years than this capital of the desert 
people and, aye, even very few cities of 
the old world can show half as much. 
Askhabad had a population of 45,000 
which has now grown to 85,000, of which 
about 15,000 are technically well trained 
workers in the newly created factories. 
The new houses created for the people 
cover a surface area of 100,000 square 
yards. Drainage and water-works are 
brought into existence, along with public 
baths, parks and theatres. What was once 
a wilderness is now altered by 60,000 new 
trees planted along the streets. Cotton and 
silk mills are at work. This fortress of 
illiteracy and ignorance of the Czarist 
days has now 10,000 pupils in schools 
with 7,000 pupils in the surrounding 
village areas and 7,000 other adult pupils 
who attend night classes and similar short 
time courses to dispel their illiteracy. On 
the city Soviet that governs this new social- 
ist town, no less than seventy-nine women 
serve as members. This new republic 
where once the poor Turkemans had no 
medical assistance, has now 32 hospitals 
with 2,500 beds and 40 other dispensaries 
with 37 other medical clinics in the fac- 
tories and 18 large medical centres for 
village areas with 132 small sub-centres 
in the collective farms. During the agri- 
cultural season no less than 40,000 chil- 
dren of the farm workers are taken care 
of in the village creches and kindergartens. 

One can fill pages with such de- 
tails; the same story holds good for 
Trans-Caucasia. The most remarkable 
change that reminds one of the past 
history is in Armenia. Great indus- 
tries arising, textile, chemical industries, 
mechanical shops, food canning industries 
but all this and the magnificent collective 
farms take a back place when one can 
now see the smiling, happy, cheerful 
Armenian children, women and the old 
men who remember their previous miser- 
able existence, and this Armenia does no 
longer call aloud for revenge or retribu- 
tion but within her fold and inside the 
Armenian division of the Red Army there 
are brothers and sisters of other races, 
Kurds and Tartars and some stray 
Persians. 


Thus, the USSR has become the land of 
real brotherhood of mankind. The Soviet 


Union has solved within ten years the 
everlasting problems of conflicts among 
nationals with which the old capitalist 
world is still haunted. Different language 
but not different hearts, different dresses 
and customs but not different minds, and 
all united with the pride and determina- 
tion of maintaining the aim of one class- 
less society with one common economic 


basis for all in the USSR. 
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pea a sae 


“6 OW can you fight against increase 
in armaments in capitalist coun- 
tries yet at the same time hail the 

growing strength of the Red Army?” This 

question is one that friends of the Soviet 

Union are frequently asked. “Aren’t you 

inconsistent in opposing war preparations 

in the U.S.A., while saying that the same 
thing in the USSR is in accordance with the 

Soviet peace policy?” 

No, there is no inconsistency. The vast 
appropriations for armaments in the 
U.S.A., Great Britain, Japan, Germany, and 
other imperialist nations increase the dan- 
ger of war. Recent increases in the 
strength of the Red Army lessen the dan- 
ger of imperialist invasion. It is true that 
every jingoist uses pacifist arguments for 
war preparations, stating, as Hearst does, 
that a big army and navy is a guarantee of 
security and peace. But this is militaristic 
demagogy camouflaging imperialist pur- 
poses. 

Only a socialist state can be free from 
such imperialist ambitions. The Soviet 
Government has no designs on the territory 
of any other country. Its deep desire for 
peace is universally recognized even by its 
enemies. But the fate of any workers and 
farmers government which cannot effective- 
ly defend itself against aggression, is in- 
evitable defeat and destruction. If the 
Chinese Red Army had not been able to 
repulse the repeated attacks of the forces 
of Chiang Kai-Shek, backed by foreign 
imperialism, the Chinese Soviets would 
have been destroyed long ago. If the Red 
Army in Soviet Russia had not been able 
to defeat the White Guard hordes and the 
invading imperialist armies in its early 
years, today there would be no Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics. Instead of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat there would 
be its opposite, a fascist dictatorship as in 
Hungary where the Soviets were over- 
thrown. 

At the recent All-Union Soviet Congress, 
M. M. Tukhachevsky, Assistant Commis- 
sar of Defense, reported the really tre- 
mendous development of the workers and 
farmers Red Army, paralleling the aston- 








No reasonably well-informed person to- 
day can fail to know that the policy of 
Soviet Russia is a policy of peace; that our 
only defense against War and Fascism lies 
in the country of workers’ democracy, so- 
cialist construction and cultural progress. 
Capitalism is plunging toward chaos. But 
the Soviet Union is a bulwark of civiliza- 
tion. 

Many millions of workers and farmers 
and honest intellectuals turn their eyes to- 
ward the Soviet Union with hope and cer- 
tainty, knowing that their own strength is 
dependent on the strength of Soviet Russia; 
and that a better world is closely allied 
to the struggles and achievements of the 
Soviet workers. John Howard Lawson 


GUARDIANS OF SOCIALISM 


By LISTON M. OAK 


ishing growth of the whole Soviet economy. 
The defensive forces. of the USSR have 
grown numerically and their technical 
equipment, their morale, their political un- 
derstanding, their revolutionary qualities, 
have increased accordingly. Forty-five 
percent of the Red Army, commanders and 
men, are workers. The peasants in the 
Red Army are ninety percent from collec- 
tive farms. There is no class distinction, 
no gulf between rank and file and the offi- 
cers, who are called “commanders.” Their 
loyalty to the principles of Socialism is un- 
questionable. They know that if their gov- 
ernment is forced into war, they will fight, 
not for imperialist greed, not for the de- 
fense of money-bags, but for the defense of 
the triumphs of socialist construction, for 
the interest of Soviet workers and farmers, 
and for the interests of the international 
proletariat. 

The threat of invasion by Japan has 
necessitated fortification of the eastern 
frontier, new garrisons requiring more 
men. Therefore the Red Army has grown 
from 600,000 to 940,000. (Before the war 
the Tsarist army had 1,458,762 soldiers.) 
Expenditures for defensive purposes in- 








NEWS FLASH! 


Oklahoma City, Okla., Feb. 18— 
Two thousands copies of the special 
Soviet Russia Topay broadside on 
the Hearst anti-Soviet drive were 
confiscated by the United States Gov- 
ernment here when Federal agents 
raided the home of Mrs. Marshall 
Lakey, organizer of the Friends of 
the Soviet Union in this city. 

The Federal agents, working with- 
out a warrant, also seized a large 
bundle of copies of the current issue 
of Soviet Russia Topay at the Lakey 
home. 

This action follows closely on the 
Spokane, Washington, incident when 
authorities surrounded the hall where 
Scott Nearing was scheduled to speak 
for the F.S.U. and, drove hundreds 
of workers away. Both incidents are 
definite indications of how the Gov- 
ernment’s new attitude toward the 
Soviet Union is strengthening the 
hand of local reactionary elements 
throughout the country. 


The raid on the home of Mrs. 
Lakey was made after her husband 
was arrested with ten others for 
alleged “conspiracy to obstruct U.S. 
justice.” 

We urge all Friends of the Soviet 
Union to send telegrams to Okla- 
homa City authorities demanding the 
release of Lakey and the return of 
the printed matter belonging to the 
F.S.U. Fight the rising tide of 
fascism! Join the F.S.U.! 






























creased from 1,665,000,000 rubles to 5,- 
000,000,000 rubles, during the year past. 
This however, is only 10 percent of the 
total state budget, whereas in Japan mili- 
tary expenditures are 46.5 percent of the 
state budget. Tukhachevsky warned the 
imperialists that if they dare invade the 
Soviet Union they will find the Red Army 
invincible and irresistible. 


The Red Army is different. In a capi- 
talist army Tennyson’s lines apply: 
“Their’s not to reason why, their’s but to 
do and die.” In the Soviet army the re- 
verse is true—Red Army men are prepared 
to die if necessary for the defense of Social- 
ism precisely because they are taught not 
only to fight but to understand why they 
fight. And they are also taught to think— 
a crime for the rank and file soldier in 
other armies. They are taught to build, to 
lead in socialist construction. The educa- 
tional system in the Red Army has no par- 
allel in the world. Illiterate workers and 
peasants “graduate” from the Red Army as 
trained mechanics, skilled engineers, ex- 
pert farmers, capable of being leaders in 
civil life. There is no such sharp separa- 
tion of the army from the civilian popula- 
tion as in the capitalist world. The Red 
Army maintains the closest, most intimate 
ties with the life of all Soviet citizens. 


But the Red Army would be abolished 
tomorrow if the Soviet Union were not 
menaced by White Guards, fascists and im- 
perialists. It is necessarily absorbing 
money, time, and energy that should go 
into the building of Socialism if the USSR 
were safe from attack. In the future social- 
ist society there will be no army; it is in 
the transition period, and while the first 
workers and farmers state is surrounded by 
hostile imperialist powers, that these 
guardians of Socialism are needed. And 
as long as the Soviets are in danger, their 
friends throughout the world will join the 
Red Army in defending them as represent- 
ing the hope of humanity for freedom, jus- 
tice and peace. 








The so-apparent determination to keep 
the peace would alone mark Soviet Russia 
as a government bringing something new 
and, in the truest sense deeply cultural, 
into man’s world. That in itself is some- 
thing gigantic. It is like a breath of fresh 
air in the midst of all of the schemes of 
munition makers, race hatreds being built 
up, the threat of war always hanging over 
all of us. Is it but seventeen years, and so 
much apparently accomplished? 

To turn man’s impulse to fight into the 
fight on poverty and the ugly side of human 
relations. It is the deepest kind of cultural 
impulse. Sherwood Anderson 
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~ eee coming from Moscow to Amer- 
ica I find two very prevalent assump- 
tions, even among people who ought to 
know better. One is: “Since the govern- 
ment owns everything, there can be no in- 
dividual variety.” The other is: “Since 
the Party controls the press the writers are 
all regimented to write slogans.” 

American writers just naturally see 
newspapers as a hierarchy of bosses, from 
city desk up through managing editor to 
owner and big banks. When they come 
to the USSR and don’t find this hierarchy 
they alternate between the feeling that 
everyone is bossing them and that every- 
thing is anarchy. I know, for I felt that 
way myself for a long time, and I see the 
same psychology in all the new arrivals 
on Moscow Daily News. 

It takes some time to get the psychology 
of being a joint dictator. One must learn 
when to have the fighting will of a ruler 
and when to yield to the will of wider 
groups of workers expressed through ap- 
propriate channels. One must learn politi- 
cal organization as we writers brought up 
under capitalism don’t know it. 

Young writers growing up now in the 
Soviet Union from workers or organized 
peasants learn it very easily. They know 
quite well that the press is one of the chief 
organizing forces whereby the will of vari- 
ous groups of workers becomes conscious 
and clear and relates itself to the will of 
other groups of workers. They know that 
the press helps make government policies, 
helps make the famous “Party Line,” 
whereby all activities of one-sixth of the 
earth are correlated. Then those govern- 
ment policies and that Party Line in turn 
make and guide the press, in an endless 
interaction by which millions of individual 
wills express themselves. 

I remember a congress of rural cor- 
respondents that I saw in Molvitino dur- 
ing a sowing campaign. Four hundred 
energetic fighting people, most of them 
young. In that township there had been 
before the revolution only six people who 
subscribed to a newspaper; the paper came 
of course from St. Petersburg, there being 
no local press at all. And now,—four 
hundred newspaper writers! 

Most of these writers were also farmers 
or teachers or workers in the little town- 
ship town. Some of them wrote for 
Pravda, others only wrote for the local 
wall-newspapers of farm brigades,—two 
sheets of local news stuck on a tree, ex- 
posing the graft and inefficiency of the 
local village. But all these writers had 
to have a daring greater than capitalist 
writers need. Capitalist writers may get 
fired for telling real facts, but these men 
might get killed for it. It has happened 
to lots of such correspondents, at the hands 
of kulaks or officials they exposed. 

Exposing sore spots was their revolu- 
tionary duty. “Free press” to them meant 
a press not only free to chatter, but a 
press that had the nerve to fight. These 
newspaper men of Molvitino were a chief 
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THE POWER OF THE PRESS. IN THE USSR 


By ANNA LOUISE STRONG 


force in reorganizing the life of that town- 
ship. 

I remember a little newspaper The 
Travelling Struggle, which travelled from 
township to township during the hot days 
of mass collectivization in 1930, issuing 
a sheet for two weeks in each township. 








After more than a year of discus. 


sion by diplomats, the U.S.-Soviet 
debt’ negotiations have_ collapsed. 
Hopes for a revival of U.S.-Soviet 


trade seem to have collapsed with 
them. 


Must the United States go back to 
non-recognition of Russia? 

Before the United States recog- 
nized Russia, our trade with her flur- 
ished. It was trade _ negotiated 
through backdoor channels, by sub- 
terfuge and evasion, by business men 
instead of diplomats. 

But the trade was negotiated. 


Ever since the diplomats have taken 
hold, Russian purchases in this coun- 
try have dwindled and the obstacles to 
such purchases have stupidly piled up. 


Nor is the reason to be found solely 
in economics. Many informed observ- 
ers believe it is to be found right in 
the State Department— 

Where U.. S.-Soviet relations have 
been foolishly placed in the hands of 
the very men who fought against ever 
recognizing Russia. 

Chief among those is Robert Kelly, 
one of the “career boys.” 

A bitter and implacable foe of Rus- 
sian recognition, he has been in 
charge of the debt negotiations. 

More, he has been on the board of 
the Export-Import Bank which was 


specially created to spur trade with 
Russia. 


Is it coincidence that the debt nego- 
tiations have fallen through and that 
the Export-Import Bank has done no 
business whatever? 


The public is entitled to ALL the 


facts on this situation. 


Russian orders would mean jobs for 
American workers. 


One of the primary purposes of 
Russian recognition was that of plac- 
ing trade relations on a sane and nor- 
mal basis. Instead, the “career boys” 
seem to have botched things up com- 
pletely. 

If Russia is at fault—if her de- 
mands for credit have been excessive 
—then let the public know what those 
demands were. And if there has been 
petty obstruction by underlings in the 
State Department—the public should 
know that, regardless of whose toes 
are stepped on. 

If Secretary Hull refuses to reveal 
the full details on the situation, a 
Senate inquiry is in order. 

And it should be devoted particu- 
larly to finding out why our trade re- 
lations were put in the hands of men 
who were so obviously unsympathetic. 


—NEW YORK POST. 




















They sent out a lot of investigator-re- 
porters, and got hundreds of complaints 
from farmhands and poor peasants about 
abuses. They not only printed these, but 


wired for the district judges to come and 
hold court immediately. 

Journalists dictating to judges! Those 
judges came and the Traveling Struggle 
was able to announce in its sixth or 
seventh issue that the criminals whom it 
had exposed in issue No. One, were al- 
ready tried, condemned and jailed! There’s 
the power of the press for you! The 
Travelling Struggle jailed two hundred of- 
ficials in a four months campaign. 

Who controls the press in the USSR? 
It’s worker-readers. Each paper has a dif- 
ferent set of readers whose needs it serves. 
Its success is measured by the amount of 
self-expression it can get from these read- 
ers. The Whistle for instance, stirs up 
railway workers to express their needs and 
work out their problems through its col- 
umns. The Moscow Daily News gets 
Americans in Soviet industry to tell us 
their problems. It is supposed to base its 
policy on their demands. 

Some of the big newspapers get half a 
million letters a year from readers. The 
Party and state takes account of these let- 
ters and bases policy in part upon them. 

Editors in capitalist lands are fired for 
not carrying out the orders of financier- 
owners. Editors in the USSR may be cen- 
sured, or even fired, if they persist in sup- 
pressing letters from worker-readers. Nat- 
urally they can’t print all they get, but if 
they are caught suppressing important, 
drastic criticism or letters which come 
from lots of workers, then they'll have 
to explain their action. 

The job of writers in the USSR is to 
find out what their readers want and ex- 
press it. This means that writers must 
be in constant association with workers, 
if they are to succeed. Writers who don’t 
understand this and who isolate them- 
selves, soon begin to feel repressed. But 
writers who mix with the particular group 
of workers for whom they write, soon 
begin to express ideas which are not only 
their own but the joint ideas of themselves 
and their fellow workers. Such writers 
feel tremendously free, and are also 
popular. 

What is called “collective writing” is 
increasing in the Soviet Union. Gorky, 
for instance, is tremendously popular, not 
only for his own writing but for the way 
he organizes others. He goes to a factory 
and says: “Ah yes, I see you have pro- 
duced ten thousand tractors; that’s fine. 
But who are your writers; how many writ- 
ers has your factory produced? He stimu- 
lates every factory to produce its own 
writers who will express the many-sided 
life of those workers. 

The past few years have produced many 
thousand new newspapers in the Soviet 
Union. Every tractor station in a rural 
district and every large factory has its 
newspaper. Many of them are dailies. 
Through them the factory workers ex- 
amine and criticize their own life and 
work; they attack anything and anybody 

(Continued on page 16) 
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| LOVE 


By A. AVDEYENKO 


B ORIS lies there long and withered on 
the bed. He has been asleep for 
“twelve hours now and never turned once. 
His breathing is broken by snores and 
groans. I came home from work some 
time ago. I have been out to hear two 
lectures in the institute and have run back 
breathless to share my latest good news 
with him. But he is still fast asleep. 

I seldom see him now. His bed-linen 
has not been changed for a month, but it 
is quite clean because he very seldom 
sleeps in his bed. All my care for his 
health has gone for nothing. Every day I 
have to throw away the soured milk and 
feel furious with him for his thoughtless- 
ness. He was the second after me to drive 
the ore-train. After that the lines became 
normal again. But Boris is so greedy; 
he does not want to give up his engine for 
a moment. 

He lies there looking as if he has been 
planed down all over. His nose is very 
sharp, the bones of his forehead stand out. 
The eyes are deeply sunken. 

A terrible anguish rises to my throat. 
My lips feel dry and begin to quiver. I 
bend over him, then kneel down and throw 
my arms round the withering body of my 
friend, my brother. I want to rouse him, 
to speak to him once and for all. 

“Boris, Boris!” 

He turns on his side, opens his eyes and 
looks at me vacantly. He does not know 
me for a lone time. I hold out a glass of 
milk to him. He drinks it greedily and 
asks for more. I place a whole pan of it 
before him, then a little mountain of butter 
and a loaf of bread. 

He raises himself, leaning feebly against 
the wall for support. After he has eaten 
something he grows more cheerful. The 
fact that his appetite has returned to him 
cheers me, too. I grow bolder and feel 
like telling him about my happiness. 

Not long ago I became a student at one 
of the evening institutes. I was very lucky 
at the examinations. The committee hap- 
pened to put questions that I could answer 
quite easily, and I was entered for the 
Literature Course. After the first lecture, 
however, I realized that I should have put 
in years of preparation between attending 
the Factory School and this first lecture. 

I re-plan my working day. Eight hours, 
no more, on the engine. I have as much 
faith in my brigade as I have in myself. 
Together we worried over the life of the 





Epitor’s Note: Here is a chapter from 
the popular Soviet novel, “I Love,” soon to 
be brought out in the U.S. by International 
Publishers. Avdeyenko, now a railroad en- 
gineer at Magnitogorsk, lived through the 
early years of the Revolution as a homeless 
waif and a leader of the underworld. His 
autobiographical novel tells how he was 
put on the “Road to Life” by the Soviet 
Government and how the former ‘ wild 
boy” has become an honored citizen in the 
new Socialist world. 


































engine, won it back to perfect health, 
raised production to an unheard-of pitch 
of efficiency. So, then, I have eight hours 
of pure production work, two hours for 
dressing, exercises, taking a shower, and 
editing the wall newspaper, two hours for 
meals—breakfast, dinner and supper, four 
hours for study and the institute, and a 
whole eight hours for sleep. 

I want to knock something off these last 
eight hours. Four hours would be too 
much to take. I know I shall become a 
bad engine driver then. I shall probably 
develop neurasthenia, yawn at my lectures, 
do my editing in a slovenly way. But six 
hours’ sleep is ample for a healthy young 
fellow, all that is good for him in fact. 
The two hours thus gained will go for my 
preparation work. And rest days, I shall 
devote to the theatre, the cinema and 
climbing the Urals. 

Two hours every day I sit over my 
mathematics, chemistry, physics. When I 
begin to confuse coefficients with the com- 
mon denominator, and square root with 
something else. I close my book, put my 
notes together and go off in search of my 
comrade, Lena Bogatyrev, who graduated 
from the Factory School not long ago. 

She leads me along the pages of the 
algebra and says quietly: 

“To reduce a fraction, you must first 
divide the numerator and denominator by 
their common factor.” 


The words are now firmly impressed on 
my mind and when I leave Lena I am 
perfectly capable of reasoning things out 
clearly, instead of being lost in a mess of 
figures, rules and formulas. 

We often study chemistry in my room 
and make experiments in physics. Anatole 
Stepanov, the fitter, from the machine 
shop, and my friend Kashkarev, the propa- 
gandist, usually come to help us. 

Boris has asked me not to put out the 
light at night. He lies with a book in his 
hands until daybreak. I notice now, how- 








ever, that sometimes he is not reading at 
all, but staring at the ceiling with wide- 
open eyes, without ever blinking or stir- 


ring for hours. If I ask him: 

“What are you thinking about, Boris?” 
—he just answers: “About nothing in par- 
ticular,” and curls up with his book again. 
And I can see,that he is not really think- 
ing of anything. He is just worrying, not 
with his thoughts or will, only with his 
weak. body. 

Whenever he dozes off to sleep his cough 
racks him. He writhes convulsively and 
perspiration breaks out all over his frail 
body. 

He gets up in the morning with the eyes 
of a drunken man, his face blue and puffy, 
and hurries off to his engine. 

One morning not long ago he got up 
from bed and noticed a bright red spot on 
the sheet. I pretended to be asleep. Boris 
stood there stunned. 


With trembling hands he gathered the 
sheet into a bundle and carried it close to 
the window, examining the sticky blood 
spot against the sunlight. And still he 
could not believe it. 


The sheet dropped from his nerveless 
hands, and lav twisted at his feet; the 
piece stained with the blood of his hurt 
lungs stuck out on top. 


Boris’s head dropped, his naked muscles 
went limp. He felt cold suddenly and be- 
gan to shiver horribly. His eyes became 
damp and swollen. I could remain a mere 
looker-on no longer. I wanted to scream 
with grief and pain. I jumped up and 
gripped his frail, childishly narrow 
shoulders. 

“Boris, Boris—you’re just a scoundrel, a 
principal snake. You're simply burning 
yourself to ash. You’ve got to cure your- 
self and that in a hurry.” 

He straightened himself a little and 
looked at me thoughtfully. There were 
tears in his mournful eyes, but he tried 

(Continued on page 15) 
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THE SOVIETS CONQUER THE ARCTIC 


By ERNEST TISCHLER 


Siberia is a land that is little known or under- 
stood even to people who claim to be well edu- 
cated. To most, it is a barren, cold land, prac- 
tically entirely wilderness. The newspapers, in 
speaking of recent round-the-world flights, always 
spoke of flying over the desolate Siberian wastes. 
Yet even in 1909, before the revolution, Siberia 
produced 150,000 tons of butter. Passengers who 
have had occasion to travel over the trans-Siber- 
ian railroad have expressed astonishment at the 
profusion of flowers which grow the entire length 
of the trip. At every railway station, there are to 
be found vendors of Siberian honey, which is 
rated as the best in the world. 

In size, Siberia is larger than the United States 
and Europe combined, excluding European Rus- 
sia. Within its borders, it has every: variety of 
climate, and geologists have estimated that every 
known mineral lies under its soil. Between the 
Urals on the west, and the Pacific on the east, 
the Arctic on the north and the Himalayas on 


the south, its vastness, its scope, are beyond the 
imagination. 

The Taiga, the forests, extend in an unbroken 
stretch from the Urals to the Pacific, with the Ob, 
the Yenisei, the Lena and the Amur flowing be- 
tween. Forests cover 135 million acres. With 
all this natural wealth, why was Siberia op- 
pressed under the czar? Throughout the history 
of Siberia, the story was the same. And the 
reason for it all was the planlessness and anarchy 
of capitalism. If Siberia were developed it would 
compete with industrial Europe, and this the 
European capitalists would not allow. And what 
little development there was of Siberia was ac- 
complished with amazing waste and confusion. 
For example, the czarists built the TransSib at a 
cost of 635 million rubles, and after it was all 
done, it had to be done over again because the 
rails were of bad quality, the bridges collapsed, 
and roadbeds crumbled. 

But this attitude of indifference and neglect 


prevailed about all of Siberia, and for the reasons 
given, until its rediscovery by the Soviets. Nan- 
sen, a Norweigian traveler, estimated that instead,, 
of transporting Siberian products to Europe by ‘ 
horse and the one 6000 mile railway, it would be 
cheaper and better to navigate the three rivers, 
the Lena and Ob and the Yenisei, and transport 
them by way of the Arctic. This recommenda- 
tion was ignored, because it would have taken 
business away from the traction companies which 
had the TransSib franchise. 

But today, under Soviet power, whole caravans 
of ships traverse the route each summer. All of 
Siberia is being industrialized and_ socialized. 
Besborodov says: 

“Smoke is already rising from the Kemerovo 
coke-chemical and Belovo zinc factories. The 
saprolite mines on the Barzas River have already 
been started. Eighty coal mines have already 
been begun. Thousands of kilometers of steel 
routes are being laid. The Kuznetsk Combine is 

















being built. The SibCombine is under construc- 
tion. Scores of factories around Baikal have been 
started on. Plants and factories are going up in 
Novo-Sibirsk, Tomsk, Irkutsk, Kuznetsk, Kemer- 
ovo, Shevklovsk, Leninsk, Propokievsk, Anzherka. 
The Angara hydro-electric station is being con- 
structed. . . Siberian bread, meat and butter will 
feed the workers of Leningrad, Moscow, Mur- 
mansk. The machines and lathes manufactured 
in the Ural-Kuznetsk Combine will be sent to the 
plants and factories of Turkestan, the Caucasus 
and the Ukraine. . . The Ural Kuznetsk Combine 
will produce so much coal and metal that it will 
supply not only the Combine itself, but all the 
plants and factories of the Soviet Union. . . That 
is the kind of plant we are building in the Urals 
and in Siberia, a huge plant which is one third 
the size of United States.” 

In the field of agriculture, too, Soviet Siberia 
has produced startling results. Fruits are grow- 
ing in the Arctic. Already, agronomists have 
produced cabbages which thrive in the Arctic 
climate, and which are thirty times the size of 
the European cabbage. Peaches have been de- 
veloped which flourish in the snow. 

In order to bring the benefits of civilization 
to the Arctic regions and to Siberia, intensive 
social work on the part of the Soviet Govern- 
ment was necessary. The rate of illiteracy among 
some of the Siberian tribes was as high as 98%. 
Previously it was as much as the life of a cossack 
was worth to go among these tribes to collect 
taxes. Today, being educated to the benefits of 
collective life, they welcome the emissaries of 
the government, and are among the most loyal 
supporters of the Soviet regime. Some tribes 
have been discovered in the Taiga which were so 
backward that they had never know the principle 
of the wheel. Even to these tribes the Soviets 
have brought schools, hospitals and participation 
in communal life. They now have their own 
Soviets, and it is most colorful when the dele- 
gates of these tribes, wearing full tribal regalia, 
come to Moscow for the All-Soviet Congress. In 


order to build up national cultures, philologists 
have gone among the tribesmen, and in some 
cases have even invented alphabets for them. 
The efforts of these philologists have borne fruit 
in that, at the recent all-Soviet Congress of writ- 
ers, delegates have come even from these tribes 
which before the revolution did not even have 
alphabets. 

In order to bring the products of Siberia to 
Russia, and to bring machinery to Siberia, it 
was early recognized that the Arctic waterway 
had to be opened. With this in view, the Arc- 
tic Institute of the Soviet Union was founded 
in 1920, and in 1921, which we recall as the 
last year of foreign intervention, the year of the 
worst famine, 23 .expeditions were sent by the 
Soviets into the Arctic. In 1925, the Arctic In- 
stitute was attached to the Central Executive 
Committee. 

The tasks set by the second five year plan to 
the Arctic Institute were to navigate the Kara 
Sea to the basins of the Ob and the Yenisei, 
to study the effect of the temperature of the Arc- 
tic on the fisheries, and the effect of the North 
Atlantic on general weather conditions. These 
tasks were fulfilled with great success. In June, 
1933, there were 73 Arctic stations in full opera- 
tion; the cities of Igarka and Novy Port were 
established at the mouths of the Yenisei and Ob 
Rivers respectively in 1930 and are today bustling 
metropolitan centres. These cities, built in the 
midst of what was previously absolute wilder- 
ness, today clear hundreds of thousands of tons 
of foodstuffs and machinery annually, and, as is 
the case with all Russian cities, have schools, 


The two drawings on the page 
opposite are the work of the 
Soviet painter, Kantorovich, 
one of the staff of official 
artists who accompanied the 
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tion. 


hospitals, workers’ rest homes, and all the rest 
of the benefits which the Soviets have brought 
to the Russian workers. 

The work of the Arctic explorers of the Soviet 
Union will go down in history as- some of the 
most heroic feats ever accomplished by man. 
Soviet icebreakers have plowed the entire west- 
ern part of the polar seas, while the icebreaker 
“Sibiriakov,” the winner of the Red Banner,’ for 
the first time in history, made the voyage through 
the northeast passage, from the White Sea to the 
Pacific Ocean, in a single season. The five year 
plan for mastering the Arctic was fulfilled in 
three and a half years. In this period, expedi- 
tions covered a distance of 96,300 kilometers by 
sea, 78,800 kilometers by land, and 29,200 kilo- 
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Question: In view of the enthusiasm of the 
Russian masses for the Soviet form of 
Government, and its advanced policies 
in dealing with and reforming criminals, 
why must such repressive measures be 
used against so-called “counter-revolu- 
tionaries?”—D. W. Trenton, N. J. 


Every day brings the danger of a war 
against the Soviet Union closer. Hitler 
openly gloats over the more strained rela- 
tions between the U. S. and USSR, while 
the Japanese war lords are taking the hint 
of “Full Speed Ahead” toward Soviet bor- 
ders in the East. 

It is that tense international situation 
which makes the plots and terroristic acts 
of anti-Soviet plotters such a menace—for, 
as you indicate, the unity and enthusiasm 
of the masses within the workers’ republic 
is such that any counter-revolutionary 
schemes of scattered elements here and 
there must otherwise prove futile as a 
madman’s attempt to dam Niagara Falls 
with his fevered weak hands. 

But these plotters are not alone. Recent 
issues of SovieT Russia Topay have pre- 
sented detailed evidence of what powerful 
interests abroad steered the arm of Kirov’s 
assassin. And the shot that felled this 
much-loved leader was aimed not at him 
alone, but at 170 millions and the new 
socialist life they build. 

The workers’ republic is surrounded by 
a ring of hostile powers. During the last 
twelve months more than thirty armed 
bands have been sent into the country 
from abroad, with the avowed purpose of 


assassinating leaders and helping prepare 


for an open war: a war in which Hitler 
aims to grab Soviet Ukraine (openly ad- 
mitted by him in his book “My Fight”), 
and Japan hopes to lop off big slices of 
Siberia. Their war aims will fail—but 
only because the Soviet workers and their 
brothers abroad know that “Eternal vigi- 
lance is the price of liberty.” 

Such groups as plotted and killed Kirov 
are not ordinary criminals, and can not be 
treated as such. They are politically con- 
scious elements, corrupted to the core. 
They are the outposts of world reaction, 
and have to be dealt with accordingly. 
The bulk of ordinary criminals, however, 
are unfortunate victims of their early 
wrong start in life, and generally will 
respond to new surroundings and a new 
chance and “Pass to Life.” 

But the Hitlers and Hearsts and their 
ring of lieutenants will remain reactionary 
to the end — until history relentlessly 
sweeps them aside. 


Question: Who elects the secretary of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union? 
For how long? Supposing a worker 
wanted to bring about his recall, what 
steps could he take?—A Group of Ten 
Students, Readers of Your Column. 


Congresses of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union are held every two to 
three years. Preceding the election of 
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YOUR QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


By MYRA PAGE 


delegates to the Congress by the Party’s 
two and a half million members, there is 
thorough and widespread discussion in all 
Party units, as well as in the press of the 
main political issues which face the Party 
and Congress and the whole country as 
well. For example, the perspectives and 
fundamental policies of the Second Five 
Year Plan were the main subject for dis- 
cussions both before and during the last 
Party Congress, held last year. 


Each Congress elects a Central Commit- 
tee, which is instructed to carry out the 
line agreed upon by the Congress. This 
Committee which serves until the next 
Congress is convened, chooses from among 
its membership a smaller leading body 
known as the Political Bureau, one of 
whose members is designated as the Secre- 
tary. This is the position which Joseph 
Stalin holds. The Central Committee may 
at any time change the personnel of the 
Political Bureau, including the Secretary, 
should the need arise, by replacement of 
one or more of its Committee members by 
another. Ordinarily, however, the ques- 
tion does not come up, and the Political 
Bureau and Party Secretary serve, like the 
Central Committee, until the next Congress 
is convened. 


The latter part of your question would 
strike a Russian worker very much as the 
following query would strike you: “Sup- 
posing you wanted to get rid of your most 
tried and best friend, how would you set 
about doing so?” Your answer would 
probably be a simple, “But you see, I 
don’t.” 


Stalin’s popularity among the masses of 
workers, both Party and non-Party is 
tremendous: I like anyone who has lived 
and worked there, can testify to that. They 
love him and trust his leadership. The 
policies he has advocated and fought for, 
they have found in practice, to work out. 
This is why he is re-elected to his post. 


But, presuming the unlikely, that some 
worker or group of workers wanted his 
removal, the means for such a procedure 
of course exist. The most logical step to 
take, between Congresses, would be to 
present the question before the Central 
Committee, stating the issues of disagree- 
ment with his policies, or with his poor 
carrying out of policies which otherwise 
are correct. 
not convinced of their case and therefore 
refused to act, then the worker or workers 
would raise the political issues involved 
in the Party units in the shops and on the 
farms, with a view to making his re-elec- 
tion to the Congress and Central Commit- 
tee impossible. A non-Party worker could 
do this as well as a Party member. 


But the relation between leaders and the 
mass of workers in the USSR is so close 
and vital, that it is very hard to imagine 
any such extreme situation developing. 
There are too many give-and-takes, and 
too many years of testing out leaders in 
the hard fire of every day work for social- 


If the Central Committee was © 


ism before a man or woman is entrusted 
with such a responsible post. 


Question: Why is the Home being utterly 
destroyed in Russia? Because of high 
prices forcing women out to work? Or 
because the Soviet Government considers 
the Family a fallacy of the Church?— 
T. B. New York. 


All that is really fine in the relations 
between man, wife and children is not 
being destroyed in Russia: quite the re- 
verse. It is more true to say that family 
life there is passing to a new stage, where 
relations are on a surer and, I think, a 
much better basis. What Russians are 
against is the old type of family where 
both woman and child are considered the 
property of man, and subordinate to his 
wishes. We all know how often this has 
lead to exploitation. They aim to free 
woman from her backwardness and slavery 
to pots and pans, to make her economically 
independent, and to protect the interests 
of every child. No married woman is 
forced out to work in Russia, she can re- 
main simply a housewife and mother if 
she prefers. Incidentally, such a home 
worker is recognized there as having a 
definite occupation, something which the 
U. S. Census does not recognize here. 

Economic necessity has forced many 
millions of American working women into 
industry while their small children are 
left uncared for at home, while all of us 
have seen how unemployment, wage-cuts 
and many other factors have been working 
to break up the traditional American 
home. 

In the USSR, eager women by the mil- 
lions go out to take their place in all types 
of occupations, because they can do this 
and still have their children well cared for 
in the public day nurseries, while their 
families can get nourishing meals in pub- 
lic school dining rooms. Free hours after 
work and during weekends can be spent 
together with new enjoyment. Believe it 
or not, but the majority of Russian men 
as well as women prefer the new type of 
relation where their wife is no longer a 
mere drudge but a fully developed partner 
and comrade, in every sense of the word. 
And what she has to give to her child is 
much richer thereby. 

If you are interested in the family and 
new morals in Soviet Russia, I suggest you 
read Ella Winter’s “Red Virtue,” Fanina 
Halle’s “The New Soviet Woman,” and my 
booklet, “Soviet Main Street.” 





Send in your questions: Let Myra 
Page, who has lived and worked sev- 
eral years in the Soviet Union, answer 
all those questions which have been 
puzzling you and your friends. Also 
criticisms and suggestions for this col- 
umn are welcomed. 
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meters by air. The brilliant work of the best 
northern airmen, Chukhnovsky, Babushkin, Alex- 
eyev, Ivanov, and others, says Stalin, gives assur- 
ance of new conquests and new victories on the 
distant front of the northern borders of the Soviet 


@ Union. The conception of the Arctic as a coun- 
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try walled off from cultured lands by an im- 
penetrable barrier of ice, has been destroyed. The 
Arctic desert is slowly but surely retreating be- 
fore the onslaught of the Soviets. 

The most important scientific expeditions of 
icebreakers to the Arctic regions were the Kras- 
sin in 1928, the Sedov in 1930, the Lomonosov 
and Malygin in 1931, the Sibiriakov, Rusanov 
and Malygin in 1932, and after that the famous 
voyage of the Chelyuskin. k 

The success of the Soviets in conquering the 
Arctic is due in part to the fact that the entire 
country participates. The National Geographic 
Magezine, describing Soviet work in the Arctic 
says: 

“The fact that the work of polar exploration 

has become the concern of the whole nation in- 
stead of, as in other lands, being but the outcome 
of the efforts of a few enthusiasts must account, 
to a large degree, for the success of the whole 
scheme of the work of the Arctic Institute since 
its inception.” 
This, in a nutshell, is the difference between 
capitalist and socialist enterprise. And under 
socialism, instead of development bringing op- 
pression and misery to the people of the new 
lands, it brings them freedom and education. 
That is the reason that the Siberian tribesmen 
are so loyal to the Soviet Union. And the par- 
ticipation of the entire nation is the reason for 
the difference in attitude between the Soviet 
Union toward the Chelyuskin and the attitude 
of the Italian government toward the Nobile 
expedition. 

One June 3rd, 1928, after a twelve year old 
boy, tinkering with an amateur radio set in 
Russia picked up the Italia’s S.0.S., and re- 
ported it, the Soviet government bought an ice 
breaker from Norway and sent it to the rescue. 
The reason this boat was sent was that it was 
nearest to the scene. But this icebreaker, in the 
words of Umdahl, a Norweigian aviator who was 
with Nobile, couldn’t crack enough ice to shake 
a cocktail. On June 15th, the Krassin sailed 
from Leningrad, and rescued all but seven of 
the party, who had been blown away when one 
of the gondolas broke loose from the ship. An 
airplane also was despatched from the Soviet 
Union to locate the party and to direct the 
Krassin. This airplane picked up Nobile, and 
brought him back first. Umdahl says that 
Nobile was never out on the ice, but remained in 
his cabin on the Italia the whole time. At this 
point, it is interesting to point out that Prof. 
Schmidt, the leader of the Chelyuskin, although 
suffering from pneumonia, in spite of the in- 
sistence and protests of his companions, refused 
to leave the iceberg until the last of his party 
had been rescued. Finally he was put aboard 
an airplane by force. 

On the way back, as is the custom on all 
Russian boats, the captain, officers and crew all 
ate together in the ship’s dining room. The of- 
ficers of the Italia requested that they be served 
their meals in their cabins, because they didn’t 
want to eat with their own crew. After the 
rescue, the Soviet Government asked Italy for 
an airplane to aid in locating the seven who were 
blown off in the gondola. This the Italian gov- 
ernment refused. As a Krassin sailor says in his 
diary: “The Italian Government was evidently 
not interested in these seven. After all, six of 
them were only workers.” 

The rescue of the Chelyuskin tells a refreshing- 
ly different story. The Chelyuskin set out in 
1933 under the command of Prof. Otto Schmidt, 
accompanied by Voronin. The main objective of 
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the expedition was not to repeat the cruise of 
the Sibiriakov, because this route needed no 
verification. The aim of the journey was to 
make a complete study of the northeast passage, 
and to discover the type of vessel which the 
Soviet Union would have to construct to main- 
tain contact, with the distant outlying republics. 
According to the original plan, the Chelyuskin 
was not intended to sail the entire northern sea 
passage independently. When passing through 
the worst sections of the route, particularly the 
Chukhot Sea, it was to have been accompanied 
by the Krassin. But this plan could not be fol- 
lowed, because in the Kara Sea the Krassin lost 
one of its three screws, and was forced to return 
to the mainland. Thus the Chelyuskin had to 
continue the passage alone, and it was caught 
in the grip of the ice in the Chukhot Sea, and 
was crushed, on February 13th, 1933, about 100 
miles from land. 

Schmidt reports that the entire personnel went 
on to the drifting ice without a sign of panic. 
As soon as the news arrived of the sinking of 
the ship and the situation of the crew, the whole 
country was roused, and preparation made to 
help in any way possible. Here is Schmidt’s 
first report of the sinking of the Chelyuskin, 
while the party was on the ice: 

“On February 13th, at 3:30 p.m., the Chelyus- 
kin went down, crushed by the ice pressure. 
There had been an alarm the previous night, 
owing to the frequent squeezes and violent hamp- 
ing of the ice. On February 13th, at 1:30 p.m., 
a sudden strong thrust tore open the left side of 
the ship for a big distance from the forward hold 
to the engine room and bridge. The steam pipe 
was broken at the same moment, making it im- 
possible to use the pumps, which, however, would 
have been useless in view of the size of the leak. 
Two hours later it was all over. During these 
two hours, we unloaded on the ice in an or- 
ganized manner without a single exhibition of 
panic. The food, tents and sleeping bags which 
had been prepared long beforehand in case of 
accident, and also an airplane and radio appara- 
tus. The unloading continued until the stern of 
the vessel was already going under water. The 
leaders of the crew and the expedition were the 
last to leave. A few seconds before the ship 
went down, in trying to leave the vessel, the 
chief steward Mogilevitch was crushed by a 
beam, carried into the water, and lost. All the 
others are unharmed and in good health. We 
are living in tents and are building a wooden 
hut. There are sleeping bags and fur clothing 
for everyone. We ask all relatives not to be 
alarmed and not to send enquiries, as we have to 
economize and cannot despatch private telegrams. 
We are in communication by radio with the sta- 
tions at Wellen and North Cape, from whence 
rescue work will be organized with dogs and 
airplanes. All are in excellent spirits. We as- 
sure the government that this misfortune will 
not stop the work of mastering the Arctic and 
opening the north sea passage.” 


The rescue itself is an epic in Arctic history. 
From Wellen, from Khabarovsk, even by way of 
Alaska, Soviet airmen winged their way toward 
the iceberg on which the expedition was 
marooned. The Krassin was sent out from 
Leningrad, by way of the Atlantic and the 
Panama Canal, to the Bering Strait. On March 
5th, the first airplane, piloted by Lapidevssky, 
arrived at the camp. Ten women and two chil- 
dren were brought by this plane to Wellen. In 
a few days Molokov, Kamanin, Vodopianov, Sel- 
pnev, and Deronin conveyed the entire personnel 
of the expedition to the shore, overloading their 
machines with people, even packing them in 
parachute casings. 
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to smile and said in a voice that did not 
sound like his own: 

“It’s nothing, Sanya, nothing at all.” 

Then he dressed quickly and went out. 
He did not like this sort of talk. 

Next day I placed the question of im- 
mediate rest for Boris Kudel before the 
Committee of the Young Communist 
League and arranged for him to go to a 
health resort, but he flatly refused to go. 

Then I went to his engine. It was engine 
driver Paramonov’s shift. He was on duty, 
while Boris was messing about with an 
oil-can he had taken to bits. He was wash- 
ing it with kerosene and scraping the dirt 
off with his nails. He laid the nickel- 
plated tool down on the iron as if it were 
of glass; fearful of the slightest scratch. 
I watched him and thought to myself: 

“Here he is burning himself out on the 
engine—worrying over it. Sacrifies his 
health for it—and pays no attention what- 
ever to the most perfect and most precious 
machine—his body. He’s wrecking it, 
ruining its most vital parts, leading it to- 
wards destruction. Yet he thinks he has 
a perfect right to do so.” 

I was boiling with range. I threw the 
tools aside, took him by the arm and or- 
dered him to follow me. He stood stock- 
still in the doorway and for the first time 
in all our acquaintance, raised his hand 
against me. 

We had a terrible row. I threatened to 
bring him up for public trial which I 
would arrange. 

He came back next morning. Everything 
was forgotten. He led me into the office 
of the depot and showed me the wall news- 
paper, the posters and the “results board.” 
I noticed that whereas Boris’s engine had 
only been able to fulfill 60 per cent of its 
plan two months ago, it was now fulfilling 
it by 104 per cent. He had challenged 
five engines in his section to compete wit 
him. : 

Boris proceeded in silence to draw .a 
chart in which the ends of all the very 
confused lines converged at a central point 
marked by a circle. In the heart of this 
stood the number of Boris’s engine. 

He stepped back and waited until I 
grasped the meaning of the lines in the 
center. 

“Yes, that’s that. It can’t be otherwise. 
Rub out the ring and the lines will get 
tangled.” 

As we were going home, he tried to con- 
vince me that he was right. 

“Don’t you see, San, that although there 
are many of us and newer and stronger 
men are growing up among us every day, 
we are still very poor. We have fervent 
hearts and fervent energy, and yet—we 
have so few machines. We must try to 
give all we can and not spare ourselves.” 

He irritated me so much that I flared up 
again and yelled out: 

“Are you blind, you damned fool? 
What do you mean so few machines? In 
Magnitostroy? Why, all tsarist Russia has 
never even seen so much and such machin- 
ery.” 

And we quarrelled again. 
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AUTOS AND WORKERS 


By JAMES STEELE 
Author of the Forthcoming Novel ‘‘Conveyor’’ 


ee Poms I’m interested in is seeing how 
much sleep I can pack into the 
rest of the 24 hours.” 

So writes a husky young fellow who 
puts in only 8 hours a day at one of De- 
troit’s leading auto plants. Before he got 
the job he planned to go to night school 
—but he abandoned the idea after two 
weeks’ work. The work is so hard and so 
fast for every minute of the 8 hours that 
he just cannot keep awake when he gets 
home. 

The young worker does not have an 
especially bad job — many jobs in the 
plant where he works are much harder— 
and compared to workers in other plants 
he is fortunate. He puts in 48 hours a 
week; many of the other plants work 
their men 60-70 hours a week. While this 
worker works in relatively clean condi- 
tions many others work amidst duco, saw- 
dust, sand or metal particles — with ob- 
vious effects on their lungs. The intense 
speed leads to innumerable cases of nerv- 
ous breakdown. 

The American auto worker, subject to 
such strains and stresses; would be amazed 
to see his Russian counterpart at work. 
The Russian works in a_ well-lighted, 
properly-ventilated plant so that the air 
is relatively clean and pure. The pace of 
the conveyors is set, not by a profit-crazy 
management, but by managers responsible 
to the worker’s government in consultation 
with trade union representatives and medi- 
cal authorities. They see to it that the 
workers are able to enjoy their leisure. 


The health of the auto workers is protected - 


by a far reaching medical service which 
seeks to prevent disease through periodic 
examination and treatment—at a nominal 
cost to the worker! Contrast that with the 
situation here where the factory doctors 
examine workers like draft horses to see 


whether they can carry the work load . 


without breaking down. 

The American worker would be aston- 
ished to learn about the increasing wage 
of his Russian comrade. Since ’way back 
before 1929 the wages of American auto 
workers have been cut down, each slash 
driving wages nearer a subsistence level, 
until today the annual wage of the auto 
worker averages less than $1,000. Many 
workers have to supplement their earnings 
with relief, when they can get it, just like 
textile workers in the South. 

In the Soviet Union wages have been 
steadily climbing. This is not all. In 
addition to his money wages the Russian 
gets “social” wages which are just as im- 
portant—paid vacations, full wages dur- 
ing sickness, hospital care at nominal cost, 
clubs, education in his chosen field. If he 
shows marked ability in any one field he 
can go to a university—and be paid while 
he studies! 


The American auto worker has little 
thought he would help them organize in 
time to think of going to college—his mind 
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is pre-occupied with one question—when 
is he going to be laid off? Few auto 
workers put in 12 months’ work. Usually 
there is a spurt in production for a month 
or two, during which they “work their 
fool heads off’—and then day by day the 
auto barons turn them out on the streets. 
If the worker is old, Gold help him! The 
factories, having squeezed the best of his 
life, have no further use for him. Tens 
of thousands apply for relief; a few thou- 
sands get it—just enough meat and bread 
to keep the spark of life going until the 
auto bosses sound the call for more labor. 
But as each year passes, with its rapid 
mechanization, fewer and fewer men are 
needed to produce automobiles; the re- 
serve of permanently unemployed steadily 
grows. 


The Russian worker hardly knows what 
“ynemployment” means—except by read- 
ing of its existence in capitalist countries. 
Workers out of work because of sickness 
or other good cause receive social insur- 
ance benefits equal to their wages. The 
Russian worker’s job is protected by his 
trade union—the management cannot hire 
and fire at will; the union sees to it that no 
worker is laid off without just cause. If it 
happens that a man is not fitted for the job 
he has, he is tested until he does get a job 
for which he is fitted. No one starves in 
Russia who wants to work. 

A little over a year ago American auto 
workers thought the government was going 
to help them organize into unions—they 
shared the common faith in F. D. R. But 
the Little Father in the White House soon 
showed the auto workers they are not his 
children—first came the “merit” clause, 
perpetuating the open-shop; then the Wol- 


man board, giving government sanction to 


an anti-union drive under the guise of “im- 
partiality”; then extension of the auto code 
and all its anti-union features without even 
the public hearings twice promised labor! 
F. D. R. is pretty much washed up with the 
auto workers. 

Ever since its inception the Soviet gov- 
ernment has backed the trade unions— 
which is natural enough for a real workers’ 
government. Trade unions sit in with the 
management, take part in running the fac- 
tories, and see to it that the workers’ in- 
terests are constantly protected and ad- 
vanced. Administration of all social in- 
surance funds was recently turned over to 
the unions by the government. 

The Russian sings at his work, filled 
with lusty plans for tomorrow, the day 
after tomorrow. His bread is assured. His 
family is secure. He is free from bosses, 
free from exacting poverty. About him he 
sees new constructions. Libraries are go- 
ing up. Great apartment houses are 
rushed to completion. The universities are 
filled with young and old students eager to 
take their place in the building of social- 
ism. A whole nation is sweeping forward. 








(Continued from page 10) 
from the director to the cooperative store. 

Small organizations issue wall news- 
papers instead of printed ones. The staff 
of Moscow News, for instance, issues 
“The Red Pencil”—a spicy wall news- 
paper published twice monthly which tells 
everyone from the editor-in-chief to the 
restaurant cook what we think of them. 
It’s effective too. 

The big newspapers, world famous, 
Pravda and Izvestia, maintain dézens of 
correspondents all over the country to un- 
earth bright ideas, criticisms, or abuses. 
They run columns of these every day. 
Some farm in North Caucasus discovers a 
clever way of avoiding harvest losses; 
Izvestia features it, and it becomes policy 
for the whole country, put into effect by 
Party organizations everywhere. 

That’s the way life works in the Soviet 
Union. Not by a series of bosses each 
dictating to the men below them, and not 
by a great mass of people each doing 
anarchically their individual ends; this 
paradoxical bossing plus anarchy is 
characteristic of capitalism. In the USSR 
the form of life is different: workers in 
groups consulting about joint desires, and 
then relating those desires to other work- 
ers in ever-enlarging circles. The press 
and its writers form one of the chief chan- 
nels through which this organization of 
life takes place. Even Moscow News 
which only expresses twenty thousand 
workers, fired the head of a big northern 
lumber trust and put a Finnish-American 
in his place. 





AUTOMOBILES 
IN THE 
SOVIET UNION 


@ New transport busses and streamline cars now 
in use in the USSR 





@ Comrades Back and Steel from Detroit talking 3 ; 
with Russian auto workers on the job at the Gorki @ Testing one of the 200 motor cars that leave 
plant. the Gorki plant daily. 


@ The Stalin auto plant is now producing 
200 two-and-a-half ton trucks per day. 


@ There is no discrimination against women 
workers in the USSR. 





@ Assembling a motor 7 ek : 
e: ’ @ Auto workers and their families enjoying their 
day off at the Park of Culture and Rest in Moscow. 
@ American “Toledo” presses have been in- ’ ; 
salled in the Stalin auto plant in Moscow. @ Like most American boys, these Soviet young- 
sa ‘, sters want to know all about a car. 





















Political 
Education 


State and Revolution 
By V. I. LENIN 


Left Wing Communism 


and Infantile Disorder 
By V. I. LENIN 


Why Communism? 
By M. OLGIN 


Karl Marx 
By L. PERCHIK 


7 IMPORTANT VOLUMES ... 477 PAGES 
All for $1.00 Only! 


Here is an especially selected group of indispensable theoretical works made available at 
a very low price. This selection presents a basic study of capitalist and socialist worlds, 
an analysis of socialism and communism, the aim of the Communist Party, its structure, 
theory and role; two important works of Lenin and Stalin’s brillant analysis of the world 
situation and the domestic and international position of the Soviet Union. Take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity! Order now from this ad! 


OBTAINABLE AT WORKERS BOOKSHOP 
50 EAST 13th STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
or at Bookshops in 
BOSTON: 216 Broadway; Chicago: 505 South State Street; 
DETROIT: 1981 Grand River Avenue; LOS ANGELES: 224 South 


Spring Street; MINNEAPOLIS: 241 Marquette Street; PITTS- 
BURGH: 1638 Fifth Avenue; SAN FRANCISCO: 37 Grove Street. 





OTHER CITIES: 


WORKERS LIBRARY PUBLISHERS 
39-43 East 12th Street, New York City 








ALL ABOARD FOR 


SOVIET RUSSIA 


By Special Request Of His Friends 
CHARLES FRANCIS DRAKE 


Writer @ Traveler @ Lecturer 


Will conduct a limited party on a spe- 
cially organized tour of the Soviet Union. 


Sailing July 11th S.S. Aquitania 





For Free Descriptive Matter Address 


WORLD TRAVEL CLUB 
7 So. Dearborn Street Chicago, Illinois 
or Any American Express Agency 











NOW BOOKING! 
Charles Francis Drake 
Writer - Lecturer - Traveler 
Presenting in Person His 
Tremendous Travel Story 


“Russia Aflame!” 


“Soviet Russia Is Aflame With the Energy of a 
ew Life.”"—N. Y. Times 


With More Than a Mile of Mar- 
velous Movies! 





Write Today for Most Liberal Terms 


WORLD TRAVEL CLUB 
7 So. Dearborn St. Chicago 











DR. S. A. CHERNOFF 


Skin, Urinary and Blood, Men and Women 
223 SECOND AVE., N. Y. C. 
Hours: 10-8 P. M.—Sun.: 11-2 P. M. 
Tompkins Square 6-7697 
X-RAY and FLUOROSCOPE 
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New China Offers 


15% of our gross income to the Daily 
Worker, for the defense of the Scotts- 
boro Boys and for L’Unita Operaia Daily 


BAT AT 
NEW CHINA 
CAFETERIA 


848 Broadway Near 14th Street 




















Paul Luttinger, M.D. 


—and— 
Daniel Luttinger, M.D. 
Are Now Located at 
5 Washington Square North, 
New York City 
Hours: 1-2 and 6-8 P.M. 
Tel. GRamercy 7-2090-2001 





Miron Filiurin, M. D. 
113 West 42nd Street 
Specialist for 
Blood-and-Skin Diseases 


Office Hours: 10-10 
Sundays: 10- 2 


























Patronize 


PARNES' 


Dairy Restaurant 
830 Broadway 
Excellent Food Moderate Prices 
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@ Red Square during the funeral procession for Valerian V. Kuibyshev, 

Vice-Chairman of the Council of People’s Commissars. Behind the 

detachments of honor of the Moscow garrison, marched delegations 
from the great industrial plants. 


@ President M. |. Kalinin opens the Seventh All-Union Congress 


of the Soviets. 


NEWS IN 


@Tashkent, Uzbek Republic, USSR: An ex- 

hibition of the paintings of Uzbek artists, 

many of them pupils of the Tashkent and 
Samarkand art schools. 


@ One of the new, sanitary bread shops 
which have. been opened in the leading 
Soviet cities. 


Marian Anderson noted An.erican Negro singer, at the Moscow 

tion. Photo shows (from left to right): Arley Teets, American 

tress, Weyland Rudd from the Meyerhold Theatre, Marian Ander- 

, Kosti Wichanen, Finnish pianst, and Kilisher, the Philharmonic 
representative. 


PICTURES 


@ During the entr’act at the children’s 

theatre: the kid’s draw pictures of actors, 

costumes and scenery, and those especially 
gifted are sent to art schoo!. 


@ Kalinin has a talk with Comrade Serrupo 

of the Leningrad Regional Executive Com- 

mittee, and the woman collective farmer, 
Comrade Efimov. 


@ The last reception dinner given by the noted Soviet composer, 
Ippolitov-lvanov (left), before his death at a ripe, old age. 
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THREE YEARS OF STRUGGLE 


By ALEXANDER LEV 


E of the staff of Soviet Russia To- 

‘pay hail the magazine’s third anni- 

versary with this thought in mind—an 

unshatterable determination to improve it, 

to expand it—to double and triple its cir- 

culation, to allow no thing to stand in the 
way! 

Great as has been the progress so far, 
so effective a medium for the defense of 
the Soviet Union as the magazine has be- 
come, still it must now push forward by 
leaps and bounds, it must reach out into 
every shop and factory, every city, town 
and hamlet in the land, it must reach not 
thousands, but hundreds of thousands, and 
it is a race against time! 

As we face the struggles which lie im- 
mediately ahead, we can learn much from 
the achievements and the shortcomings of 
our first three years. And what volumes 
could be written of the sacrifices, the heart- 
aches, the emergencies included in this 
period! And what progress has been 
made, what obstacles overcome! 

The magazine’s policy has always been 
bold and courageous. The first issue, 


March, 1932, was printed in an edition of © 


25,000 though at that time the membership 
of the Friends of the Soviet Union was not 
of itself large enough to warrant this large 
print order. Thanks to the untiring efforts 
of the membership and their loyal finan- 
cial support, for the first year this printing 
order was maintained—even increased. The 
magazine became known throughout the 
country. It became established. Yet the 
cost was high, debts were incurred and be- 
cause of this some ground was lost in 1933, 
the circulation settled down, reaching a 
low point in September, 1933, of 15,000. 

True to the traditions of the workers 
and farmers in the Soviet Union, the whole 
membership rallied to turn this set-back 
into a great victory. From that point on, 
unmistakably the path of the magazine has 
been forward, upward. In April, 1934, 
after a nationwide campaign which had 
raised the circulation to 23,000—the size 
of the magazine was increased to 24 pages. 
This allowed many additional features to 
be added, allowed us to reach new people, 
gave us a stable base, editorially for the 
magazine. 

Throughout 1934 progress was remark- 
able, month after month. Under the editor- 
ship of Edwin Seaver many new writers 


Friends of the Soviet Union, 
80 East 11th St., -.ew York, N. Y. 


Enclosed find $......... for (check one) 
(-] Active Membership. Fees 15 cents per 
month for employed, 5 cents for unem- 
ployed. Initiation fee 25 cents for em- 
ployed. 


(J Associate Membership. Fee $1.50 per 
year including a subscription to S.R.T. 
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were brought to our pages. John Gilmore 
took charge of the art work. The whole 
magazine took on a new aspect. It became 
absorbingly interesting, extremely read- 
able. The new, striking covers aroused 


interest and comment everywhere, the ar- 
rangement of photographs inside showed 
a skill equal to the best standards of 





Patan Hoty ye 

friends of the Seviet Union 

90 Kost 1106 Strect Now Yor, MY. 
Subscription $1.00 per year 


Our First Issue 


American publishing. Again the magazine 
took on new life. Many branches increased 
their sale. More bundle agents were se- 
cured, newsstands opened up in many cit- 
ies. Up, up went circulation, until now 
we are distributing 40,000 copies a month, 
the largest circulation of any liberal or 
revolutionary magazine in America! 

Among contributors to the magazine 
have been many writers of world renown 
such as Henri Barbusse, Krupskaya, 
Karl Radek, Joshua Kunitz, Maxim 
Gorki, Mary Van Kleeck, Alexei Tol- 
stoy, Harvey O’Connor, Prof. H. W. L. 
Dana, Corliss Lamont, Theodore 
Dreiser, Ella Winter, A. A. Heller, 
Langston Hughes, Victor Yakhontoff, 
Ilya Ehrenbourg, Romaine Rolland, 
and many others. A proud list, to be sure. 
And such features have recently been added 
as “Questions and Answers” by Myra 
Page—the “Monthly Moscow Letter” by 
Anna Louise Strong. 

In a drive to popularize the magazine 
among broader strata of the American 
masses, workers, professionals, intellec- 
tuals, a huge advertising campaign has been 
launched. Large advertisements have been 
run in the NV. Y. Times Sunday Magazine, 
in the New Republic, Story Magazine, the 
New Masses, The Modern Thinker, The 
Daily Worker, The National Farmers 
Weekly, etc. And many more are planned. 
These advertisements bring back their cost 
in subscriptions, and serve greatly to 
popularize the magazine generally, make 
it easier for branches to sell. Thus, in 






January of this year alone, we increased 
our number of subscribers by 1,100. 

Three years of Soviet Russia Topay— 
three years of progress! But we have only 
begun to build, only begun to fight. To. ; 
day when the whole capitalist press, sup. 
ported by the radio, the movies, by enemies 
everywhere, has launched a new campaign 
of vicious lies and slanders against the 
Soviet workers and farmers, when the com- 
bined forces of reaction are doing their 
utmost to prepare for fascism and war, 
especially war against the Soviet Union, 
at this time all of us who are Friends of 
the Soviet Union must redouble our ef. 
forts. 2 


The campaign for a 32-page magazine 
has lagged—in the very face of increased 
attacks by Hearst, by McFadden, by Fas. 
cists and White Guards. And this cannot 
be. We have taken the bull by the horns! 
The committee, responsible for the man- 
agement of the magazine has made a bold 
decision, counting upon the full and in. 
creased support of all Friends of the Soviet 
Union. We fell certain that, under present 
conditions of great danger and emergency, 
there will not be found one single friend 
who will not rise to the occasion. Count- 
ing with absolute confidence, on this sup- 
port, the Committee announces definitely 
that, effective with the May issue, Soviet 
Russia Topay will appear in 32 pages. 

This enlarged magazine can only be 
maintained by an increased circulation. 
There is no other way. Therefore, with- 
out a day’s delay, the whole apparatus of 
the Friends of the Soviet Union must 
plunge into the fight. As an absolute mini- 
mum every Friend of the Soviet Union 
should pledge to sell five copies a month. 
Shock workers will sell ten, fifty—one 
hundred! Write for subscription books at 
once—approach new people every day of 
the week—flood the office with subscrip- 
tions. If your branch has not sent in its 
pledge—rush it in now. Increase your 
bundle order at once. Discuss the maga- 
zine and its problems. Write letters to 
your far away friends. Secure donations 


for the $25,000 fund. 


We must achieve 60,000 circulation with- 
in the next few months. The magazine is 
greatly improved. Now it will jump to 32 
pages. It will be widely advertised. So- 
viET Russia Topay is a weapon in the fight 
against war and fascism. It spreads the 
truth about the enormous achievements of 
Soviet workers and farmers, the truth about 
Socialist construction, about the Soviet 
Peace policy. It answers the lies of Hearst 
and all his ilk. It is the basic task of 
every friend of the Soviet Union to spread 
the circulation of the magazine. This is a 
fundamental prerequisite of friendship and 
loyalty to the Workers’ Fatherland. The 
present perilous situation is clearly before 
us. There is no time to be lost, not an 
hour nor a minute! Forward now, imme- 
diately, bend every effort for a 60,000 
circulation, a 32-page magazine. Hail 
the third anniversary with a pledge to 
achieve more in 1935, than in the past 
three years combined. 


Hearst Wants War Against The USSR! 
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THE F.S. U. EMERGENCY. DRIVE 


$25,000 


Since this campaign was launched one month ago, the situa- 
tion has become even more acute. While Hearst intensifies 
his campaign of lies about the Soviet Union, and direct war 
provocation, world shaking events have taken place. Ameri- 
can-Soviet trade negotiations have been broken off. Normal 
trade would mean jobs for hundreds of thousands of American 
unemployed. The Roosevelt administration has given the 
clear signal for Japan to go ahead. Abruptly Japanese war 
preparations have been quickened, masses of troops push for- 
ward fast towards Soviet borders. In Berlin, Nazis openly, 
gleefully, cheer developments. The war danger is extremely 
acute. Every Friend of the Soviet Union must come forward 
now prepared to make genuine sacrifices to support the 
mihgty campaign which we, the F.S.U., are conducting to 
answer the lies of Hearst and his ilk, to protest the breaking 
off of trade negotiations, to defend the Soviet Union, the 
great stronghold against war and fascism. 


RECEIVED TO DATE 


As this goes to press funds are beginning to come in. But 
the need is so great that now funds must be rushed. Wire 
funds! Altogether, from individual donations and contribu- 
tions at meetings we have received 


$1,088.16 


THE F.S.U. NEEDS YOUR HELP 
NOW AS NEVER BEFORE 


One half million copies of the anti-Hearst broadside have been 
distributed. 150,000 of a new broadside have just been 
issued. Scores of meetings have been held. Broadcasts have 
been made over the radio. The day this issue comes off the 
press, the New York District will stage a mighty protest at 
Madison Square Garden involving 25,000 people or more. 
The need for funds is most urgent. If you are a Friend of the 
Soviet Union, we will call upon you today for your unqualified 
and unstinted support. There is no time to lose. Rush funds! 


ANSWER THE LIES OF HEARST! 
PROTEST BREAKING OFF TRADE NEGOTIATIONS! 
PROTEST NEW THREATS OF WAR! 


DEFEND THE SOVIET UNION! 


A. A. HELLER, Treasurer 
National Action Committee 
FRIENDS OF THE SOVIET UNION 
80 East 11th Street, N. Y. City 


Friends: 
Count me in on this fight! 
1. Enclosed find $.........00.cccee. as my financial contribution. 


2. | want to do active work. Send me particulars. 




















JUST RECEIVED 
FROM THE 


SOVIET UNION 


3 New Important Pamphlets 


Life In Review and Other Soviet 


Sketches py semMYON MARINYON 


Sketches teeming with life of heroes of labor 
in the Soviet Union—about shock brigaders 
installing boilers so fast that the German 
expert tears his hair, and about the thumping 
moments of the champion parachute jumper 
in the Soviet Union who almost pulls the 
button of his parachute—too late. 


Youth In the Soviet Union 


By ZAITSEV 
A thorough account of the youth who have 
a future in their schools, factories and uni- 
versities, in their homes and in the army— 

how they are treated if they are juvenile 
offenders. 


Abolition of the Bread Card 


System By MOLOTOV 


The Premier of the Soviet Union effectively 
answers “starvation” slanders by explaining 
the decree which makes possible the un- 
limited sale of bread to Soviet workers. 


GET YOUR COPIES 
NOW @ @ ORDER FROM 


Literature Department 


Friends of the Soviet Union 


80 EAST 11th ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Enclose 10c for Shipping Expenses 





























COME AND 
OUT OF SWING 
YOUR INTO 
IGLOO i SPRING 

WORKERS LABORATORY 


ON FRIDAY, MARCH 8 
FLETCHER HENDERSON 


and his 13 piece orchestra 


J. EDWARD BROMBERG 


Master of Ceremonies 


oracrion BALL 
HOTEL DELANO, 108 W. 43rd ST. 


Tickets 75c in advance, $1.00 at door. For Sale at 
W. L. T., 42 E. 12th St., ST. 9-1821; New Theatre, 
114 W. 14th St.; at all Workers Bookshops. 














ORANGES FOR SALE 


ORANGES, sweet, juicy, sun-ripened on trees, 
picked, shipped same day. Delivered, express 
prepaid, $3.50 bushel basket. Tangerines, 
$3.75; grapefruit, $3.00. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 


A. H. BURKET, Sebring, Fila. 











DEFEND THE 
SOVIET UNION! 
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F.S.U. 


OUR MAY DAY WORKER 
DELEGATION 


The best way to answer the enemies of the 
Soviet Union is to send American workers from 
basic industries to the USSR to see for them- 
selves how the Russian workers and farmers are 
peacefully engaged in the great work of Social- 
ist construction. One such honest worker, who 
can see and judge for himself what the Soviets 
are accomplishing, and then return to tell the 
truth to thousands of his American fellow-work- 
ers, can definitely help to counteract the mali- 
cious slanders of Hearst, Macfadden and com- 
pany, and blast the nefarious schemes of fascists 
and war-mongers. 





It is our aim to send twenty-five delegates this 


May from the following cities and industries: 
New York—a Negro delegate from Harlem, and 


a ship builder; Paterson—textile; Hartford— 
aircraft; Chicago—stockyard; Southern [linois 
—miner; Detroit—automobile worker; Youngs- 
town, Ohio—steel; Pittsbuigh—miner; Akron— 
rubber; Scranton—miner; San Francisco—long- 
shoreman; St. Louis—railroad; Los Angeles— 
oil; Texas—oil; Buffalo—steel; Philadelphia— 
radio and shipbuilder; Tacoma—lumber; New 


England—textile; Binghamton—steel; two agri- 
cultural workers from Florida; three farmers 


from Michigan, Wisconsin and Iowa. In addi- 
tion we are working to get six delegates elected 
by Socialist Party locals. 


An important feature of this delegation is the 
fact that we are going to send six working 
women from stock yard, radio, textile, agricul- 
ture, and farming, and six Negro workers from 
railroad, steel, stockyard and agriculture. Such 
delegations are especially important because of 
the increasing discrimination among the reac- 
tionaries against women and national minorities 
in industry. 


As we go to press we can definitely report the 


election of the following delegates: the Michigan 
farmers have elected and raised the full amount 
of money for their delegate; the Paterson dyers 
elected a delegate who represents 12,000 workers 
organized in the Dyers Local, the largest local 
in the U.S. textile industry. Herbert Goldfrank, 
our National Secretary, who is now on tour in 
connection with the delegation campaign, reports 
that the Youngstown, Akron and Canton workers 
are definitely going ahead with their campaigns 
to elect two steel workers and one rubber worker. 
The Buffalo branch of the F.S.U. has already 
raised quite a bit of money for their steel dele- 
gate. 

A member of the North Carolina state commit- 
tee of the Socialist Party is also being elected. 

The delegation will sail for the Soviet Union 
about the thirteenth of April and will spend 
from four to six weeks in the USSR as the 
guests of the Soviet Trade Unions. Workers, 
farmers, members of the Socialist Party! 
Express your friendship for the Soviet 
Union by sending a strong May Day dele- 
gation! This is one way in which we can 
give our answer to the growing attacks on 
the Soviet Union. 





AKRON S.P. LOCAL 
AFFILIATES 


The Akron F.S.U. branch announces that they 
have been successful in obtaining an affiliation 
with the Akron local of the Socialist Party. 
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IN ACTION 


More and more it is being brought home to 
S. P. members that every move taken by Amer- 
ican reactionaries against the Soviet Union is a 
move for fascism in the U. S. and a direct menace 
to themselves. Every S.: P. member must become 
a Friend of the Soviet Union. 





ANTI-HEARST CAMPAIGN 
BROADENED 


The first mass meeting in our anti-Hearst cam- 
paign was held on January 25th, at the St. 
Nicholas Palace. The meeting was attended by 
5,000 people and was in every respect a great suc- 
cess. 

During the month of February the anti-Soviet 
Drive in the United States was carried on with 
greater intensity and was brought directly into 
the State Department. As a result of America’s 
breaking off trade negotiations with the Soviet 
Union our campaign becomes not only a cam- 
paign against Hearst, MacFadden, and other 
slanderers of the Soviet Union but a campaign 
for the immediate resumption of American Soviet 
trade negotiations and also against new threats of 
war to the Soviet Union. 


The breaking off of the trade negotiations was 
interpreted as a signal for all forces inimical to 
the Soviet Union, to increase their drive against 
it. Several bills have already been introduced in 
Congress demanding withdrawal of American 
recognition. The Japanese militarists have since 
pushed far ahead in the direction of the Soviet 
border. 


These events require the F.S.U. to tackle the 
campaign with greater scope and intensity. We 
have arranged for the biggest mass demonstration 
ever undertaken by the F.S.U. THE MADISON 
SQUARE GARDEN RALLY ON FEBRUARY 
25th. At this mass demonstration a much greater 
number of people than even the Madison eases 
Garden can accommodate are expected to attend. 
Among the speakers there will be Congressman 
Lundeen of Minnesota. 


To publicize the meeting we have printed 150, 
000 of a special issue of SOVIET RUSSIA TO- 
DAY, dealing with the threat of war to the 
USSR and the fact that Secretary Hull has 
terminated the trade negotiations with the Soviet 
Union and is depriving at least 400,000 Ameri- 
cans of jobs. 


During the month of February, several confer- 
ences with other organizations friendly to our 
work were organized by our branches in New 
York and in other cities. Mass meetings were 
held on borough or section scale as well as in 
other cities like Philadelphia, Boston and others. 
National secretary Goldfrank is touring between 
New York and Chicago and addressing many mass 
meetings. Further west and on the coast, mass 
protest meetings were held and new ones are 
being arranged. 

We have instituted a telegram campaign. All 
of our organizations and members therein should 
try to get every possible organization, every possi- 
ble meeting or mass meeting, no matter by 
whom or for what purpose arranged, to send 
protest telegrams to the President of the 
United States in Washington, D.C., protest- 
ing the breaking off of trade negotiations 
and demanding immediate resumption of 
same as well as friendliness to the Soviet 
Union and support of its peace policy. This 
action is very important. We must show the 
protest and indignation of the American masses. 
Lose no time in arranging for this campaign. 

The new broadside spoken of above, dealin 
with the present anti-Soviet situation may be ha 
for nationwide distribution. Branches and other 
friendly organizations should, without delay, send 
in their orders. 

All of these activities require financial backing. 
Branches are urged to increase their efforts 
towards the collection of the $25,000 fund. 
Monies already collected should be sent in to the 
National office without delay. 


TO SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 


Enclosed is a transcription from Compton’s 
article in which I have made no change but to 
capitalize one sentence. 

Considering the position of the man, as Presi- 
dent of America’s greatest technical school, and 
the position of the article in America’s greatest 


capitalistic newspaper, this sounds to me like as“® 


strong a pro-Soviet statement as I have ever seen 
in print. 

When my own friends ask me why I am study- 
ing Russian and I reply that as a working sci- 
entist I am studying Russian because Russia is 
at the present time developing world leadership 
in science and its technical applications, I usu- 
ally receive a cynical laugh for my pains. 

As a young socialist twenty-five years ago my 
chief doubt about socialism was based upon the 
criticism that socialism would discourage origi- 
nality and invention, which were popularly held 
to be psychologically entwined with “individu- 
alism.” 

Now that socialism is a reality and not a the- 
ory, the opposite is found to be true. All this 
may not particularly interest the most of your 
readers who are more concerned with the class 
struggle, etc. 
effect the future of the world, this Soviet de- 
velopment of science and invention is the most 
significant fact in the whole picture. 


HARVEY JOHNSON. 
Tarrytown, New York. 


ENCLOSURE 


Excerpts from an article in the New York 
Times Magazine for Dec. 16, 1934, by Karl T. 
Compton, President of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and Chairman of the American In- 
stitute of Physics. 


“As a move toward balancing its budget the 
(U. S.) government has greatly curtailed the ap- 
propriations for its scientific bureaus, by amounts 
running as high as fifty per cent, thus forcing 
the bureaus to drop many hundreds of scientists; 
yet at the same time it has provided vast emer- 
gency employment, much of the results of which 
are relatively of far less value to the public than 
the work that has been discontinued. .. .” 

“Russia seeing what science has done in rais- 
ing the standard of living in other countries, espe- 
cially in our own country, is centering her whole 
economic program on science. She has used as 
the central feature of this program the Academy 
of Science, founded by Peter the Great. Under 
this have been established more than two hun- 
dred great research institutes for work in science 
and engineering. 

“Her annual appropriations for these institutes 
are far larger than any other item in her budget 
even the military and defence item. HER SCI- 
ENTIFIC LABORATORIES ARE THE BEST 
EQUIPPED LABORATORIES IN THE WORLD 
AT THE PRESENT TIME. Though short of 
trained workers, they are already turning out 
some first class work and a well-considered pro- 
gram of selecting and training research workers 
has been instituted.” 


23 LANGUAGES 


SPEAK ANY MODERN LANGUAGE 
IN 3 MONTHS BY LINGUAPHONE 
UNIQUE METHOD BRINGS VOICES | 





OF NATIVE MASTERS INTO YOUR 
OWN HOME..SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


37 Rockefeller Center - New York 








Fight Hearst! Boycott the Yellow Press! 


But in the long run and as it will - 
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Have You 


RELATIVES OR FRIENDS 


SOVIET RUSSIA 


Your Gift of a Torgsin Order 


will enable them to buy domestic or imported 
articles at the TORGSIN STORES, located in 
every city of the Soviet Union. Orders promptly 
executed. Prices in the Torgsin Stores com- 
pere favorably with these in the United States. 


For Torgsin orders see your 
local bank or authorized agents. 





GENERAL REPRESENTATIVE in U.S.A, 
261 Fifth Ave.New York. NY, 












ILLITERACY LITERACY 
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Showing the amazing advance in both child and — 
education in USSR. Eack Each figure represents 1/10 
the population. 


SEE FOR YOURSELF THE 
PROGRESS IN THE 


SOVIET UNION 


For travel thrills lacking in beaten-path coun- 
tries . .. try the U.S.S.R. As sure as you return 
from Europe, your friends will ask, “But what 
about your trip to the Soviets? See for yourself 
the fundamental social change . . . the march of 
Progress. Plan to spend more time in the Soviet 
Union . . . travelling, studying. Summer sessions 
at Moscow University are open for registration at 
special educational rates. And travel costs are 
low . . . basic all-inclusive rates are $15 per day 
First Class, $8 per day Tourist Class, $5 per day 
Third Class. Special groups are available 
if you want to join, or you can go it alone. 





Write now for 
leteresting 


interesti Travel Agents Have All Information. 


and map! 
INTOURIST, Inc. 
ae U. S. Representative of the one mg =! 
of the U S.S.R., 545 Fifth Ave., New 























REDUCED RATES TO THE 


SOVIET UNION 


MOSCOW Capital of U.S.SR. The Kremlin of 


the Tsars, Headquarters of the Ex- 
ecutive Forces, the Red Square of 
the Revolution, Lenin’s Mausoleum, 
Workers’ Clubs, Operas, Theatres, 
etc, etc. 


City of Palaces. The beauties of the 
museums. Impressive monuments. 
HUMMING INDUSTRIES. Grand 
Winter Palace of the Tsars, now a 
Museum of the Revolution. 


LENINGRAD 


DNIEPROSTROY—KHARKOV—KIEV 
ODESSA—The VOLGA RIVER, etc., etc. 


Steamship Tickets Sale to All Parts of the World 


Travel through 
WORLD TOURISTS, Inc. 
Call ALgonquin 4-6656-7-8 
175 - 5th Avenue, New York 


EXCURSION BOATS AND BUSES CHARTERED 
FOR ORGANIZATIONS AT LOWEST RATES 





PURCHASE YOUR TORGSIN ORDERS HERE 




















European and American 
Sound and Silent Films 


For Your Club or Home 


WE supply the Operators 
and Machines 


YOU supply the Audience 


Write to 


GARRISON FILM DIST., Inc. 
729 Seventh Avenue, New York City 
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SOVIET RUSSIA TODA 


THIRD ANNIVERSARY 
Dont You Dare Miss It! 


SATURDAY, MARCH 23rd 
MONSTER SHOW . . . DANCING 


| Opera Stars, Concert Artists, Dancers, Skits and Surprises 
Two Bands.... Battle of Music 





Broadway Vaudeville Stars 


~MECCA TEMPLE 


121 West 55th Street New York City 
Auditorium and Ball Room, Both 





SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY, 


80 East 11th Street, New York City. Ay | e K ETS 


ee Ek Erne re rr for which. mail me 


iy aoa by tickets for March 23rd gala celebration at A9c 85c $1 10 
: , lA ‘i , 


Bee Me aid ae $1.65 WY, 


(including tax) 
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